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Superintendents and 


Principals will be inter- | 


| 


ested in this new Record. 


Mayne’s Final Record holds the Records 
of 262 students for four years, a page to 
each student. 


Besides spaces for the general information 
regarding the pupil, the Record contains an 
Abstract of Entrance Standings, and ruled 
spaces for the Final Standings, for either 
semester or year, Times per Week, Number 
of Weeks’ Study, Name of Teacher and 
Textbook. 


The forms are simple and complete, and 
suitable for any High School Course. 


Sample Pages on request. 


Mayne’s Class Record 
For Term or Semester 


A pocket record adapted to either the 
term or semester division of the year. 


’ The entire record of a student may be seen 
at a glance—each month’s record in less 
than one square inch. 


No interleaving to become loosened or fail 
to jibe. 


The 40 pages will hold 320 names. 


Flexible tag-board cover, 40 cts., or $8 a 
dozen. Cloth binding, 50 cts., or $4 a dozen. 


We publish Mayne’s High School Regis- 
ters, Common School Registers, and Term 
Record Sheets. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














OUTLINES 
For Home Study 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, 
CIVICS, GRAMMAR, BUSINESS FORMS, 
PHYSIOLOGY, MAP SERIES, BOTANY. 
PRICE 15 CENTS 
DISCOUNT ON TEN OR MORE 





MAPS in pads of 50 of one kind of all con- 
tinents, United States, and its Sections 
and Possessions. Price 36 cents, and if 
ordered in quantity 24 cents each. 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 17 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











SIR ISAAC PITMAN 


At the annual meeting of the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand Writers’ 
Association on Saturday evening, 
June 20, the president and of- 
ficers of the association reviewed 
the most successful year that that 
body has ever had. 

The membership was, almost 
double the previous year, the fi- 
nances were in good condition and 
the educational committee report- 
ed a total registrat.on at their 
classes in the City College of 


| three hunded and forty-seven, be- 


ing almost three times the regis- 
tration of the previous year. 
Quite a number of certificates 
were also granted. 

The most important activ:ty 
during the past year, outside of 
the educational work, was the col- 
lecting of funds for the erecting 
of a lasting tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Sir Isaac Pitman, 
inventor of photography. A 
beautiful bronze tablet from a de- 
sign executed by Captain William 
C. Haskell, and executed by the 
Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, silversmiths, New York, was 
placed in position in the Main 
Reading Room of the New York 
Public Library, Fifth avenue and 
42d street. This tablet also 
marks the establishment of a per- 
manent reference library of vol- 
umes on shorthand and kindred 
subjects, for use of teachers and 
writers of shorthand. 


The association, however, has 


deferred the formal dedicating of 
the tablet until a later date, but 
the token is now on exhibition 
and the library has been opened 
for the use of shorthand writers 
generally. This reference library 
bids fair to be the largest of its 
kind in America. 

Among those who were sup- 
porters of the movement to place 
a lasting remembrance in some 
prominent place to commemorate 
the work of the late 
Pitman were His Excellency, 
Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States; Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; President Hadley, 


Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Chancellor Elmer _ E. 
Brown, New York University; 


Hon. William H. Maxwell, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New 
York City; Dr. A. H. MacKay, 
Superintendent of Education, 
Halifax, N. S.; Prof. Brander 
Matthews, Columbia University; 
Dr. A. P. Poland, Superintendent 


of Schools, Newark, N. J.; Dr. 
Andrew Carnegie, New York; 
Dr. Frank Vizetelly, Editor 


Standard Dictionary, New York; 
Hon. George B. Cortelyou, Ex- 
Postmaster General of the United 
States, and many other prominent 
and distinguished gentlemen. 





Write for our special renewal 
offer good only during September. 


In answering advertisements please mention “ The School Journal ”’ 


Sir Isaac | 























THREE TIMES AS MANY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Were won by BALANCED HAND 
TYPISTS as by the writers of VO] 
all other systems combined. 
Balanced hand typists get the right 
start in the early lessons by going 
from the outside keys toward the cen- 
ter. Eighteen championships were won 
in 1913 by typists who learned touch 
typewriting by going from the outside 
keys toward the center. 
“A Practical Course in Touch " 
Typewriting” 
By CHAS. E, SMITH Get 
is the leading exponent of the Balanced 
Hand Methods. dear 
The following opinion from Miss Righ 
Margaret B. Owen, the World’s Cham- 
pion Typist, tells why “A Practical are 
Course” is the best text-book for those rsi 
who wish to become expert typists. pers 
“Touch Typewriting can be more valu 
easily and quickly acquired by going 
from the outside keys toward the cen- why 
ter. It is the natural method of learn- actio 
ing the keyboard, and prevents the be- 
ginner from being inaccurate. I recom- are ( 
mend Mr. Charles E, Smith’s ‘Practical | 
Course in Touch Typewriting’ as the all 2 
best Typewriting Text-Book for those emet 
who wish to become rapid, accurate F 
touch typists.” fortl 
ELEVENTH REVISED EDITION them 
Stiff paper covers, 50c.; Cloth, Tic. reco 
Adopted by the New York, and Boston ts 
High Schools. Bu 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS pf th 
2 West 45th Street New York | !! 
Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman these 
Shorthand,” $1.50. Adopted by the matt 
New York Board of Education. : 
lives 
focu: 
School of pacy 
chool o! : 
‘New Haven Normal **°Gymnesiquniv 
| 307 York Street, New Havon, Conn. 28t€XCe 










year. Fits for teaching, physical training an 
playground work. Vocational bureau. Summer adm: 
session. Dormitories. 7 buildings, on enclosed spas! 
three-acre campus. Boathouse, 20-acre athletic. th 
field and camp on Sound. In 
Tl 
ends 
\ l 
<= CLASS PINS\ : 
ae %, a] 
_ FACTORY TO YOU 
no. 107% For College, Schoolor Society _ 52, |prop 
Catalog prices mailed free upon re- aa 20: 
quest, Special offer, either style of pins here illus-(@oma mow UNC 
trated any letters and Tes, One Or 





with figures, o's 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 300 ea.; $3.00 SiG 
dozen ; SILVER PLATE, %60 each ; $1.50 dozen, No —@ 
BASTIAN BROS CO. 979 GBASTIAN BLOG., ROCHES 
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si persc 
3 Celebrations for 30¢' 
Story of Lincoln false 
Speeches of Lincoln S EN Disuge 
Story of Washington STAMP ict! 





Speeches of Washington 








Story of Longfellow iy 
Selections from Longfellow stanc 
McMINN & GEAR, 125 Ping. Ave., Detroit “™: 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Settoeue matte 
* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cardé, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing C 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 















Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictio Holders. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA 
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Get Your Perhaps the main reason why so 
Ideas many persons fail to have clear and 
Right controlling right ideas is because there 
are sO many ideas in circulation and so few 


persons ever pause and consider their relative 
values. But there are several other reasons also 
why so many are confused in thought and in 
action for want of guidance by right ideas. There 
are only a few ideas that fit perfectly all persons at 
all ages of both sexes and in every station and 
emergency of life. It is quite useless to set these 
forth one by one. Only the initiate can recognize 
them. The point is that one becomes an initiate by 
recognizing them. 

But it is not useless to comment upon the failures 
of those who do not have the right ideas. 

There are lives utterly frittered away; some of 
these dissipated lives have been spent upon many 
matters more or less useful in themselves. But the 
lives have come to little or nothing for want of 
focus for the attention. This is not to condemn 
encylopediasm of interest, polyphase mindedness, 
universality, which when centered and organized is 
excellent because its very catholicity is human and 
admirable. But it is to condemn unsystematic, 
spasmodic, eccentric absorption now in this and now 
in that, and all without order. 

There are lives devoted to frivolous uses and no 
ends at all. This, of course, proceeds from failure 
to think at all. 

These are lives devoted even to self-sacrifice to 
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their leisure and recreation periods. 





properly conceived yet not properly valued ends. 
One feels that these persons might have done so 
well if they had undertaken things essentially worth 
while! No other failures are so sad. 

Then there are completely misplaced lives. These 
persons have devoted good talents to fields for which 
they were not suited. This is due to “bad luck” 
and sheer inability to shift out of the line from the 
false start. Of these lives, the best that one can 
suggest is that as soon as possible, such misplaced, 
friction-worried persons should transfer themselves 
to their right place where they can work easily. 

3ut there is another and a different set of 
standards for the testing of lives; and this set con- 
cerns not their work or even their ambitions but 
A man may 
view himself as a producer or as a consumer or as 
a mere enjoyer of life, or as a mover in the world 
of affairs and interests. Unsuccessful lives usually 
proceed from failing to see all these several fields 
of human concern. 

It is well to remember that the saying, “Judge not 
that ye be not judged,” is perfectly true and that 


it is all-compelling. But it has a very especial 
bearing upon judging one’s contemporaries. 
Changes in character and in conduct occur some- 
times slowly, sometimes suddenly so vast, so com- 
plete, so overwhelming as to be incredible. Some- 
times the environment of the individual slips away 
from him and in new scenes, far more pleasant, or 
far less pleasant, his reactions are all so changed 
that one does not know the man of yesterday in 
the man of to-day. 

In getting one’s ideas right, the most important 
principle of all is to get them right regarding other 
men and women, for in civilization nearly all men 
are anthropophagi and live upon one another. Even 
the man of idle luxury may in his death teach such 
a lesson of self-sacrifice as is worth all the millions 
he cost the world. 


The Socio- There prevails now in more than one 
logical Cant educational quarter a convention of 
and Flubdub prating about “education for social 
efficiency” that needs now to be candidly, adequately 
and promptly laughed out of court. What is “so- 
cial efficiency’? Is it the efficiency of a society? 
Certainly, no man, not even one of the tall talkers 
who prate of social efficiency, is a whole society 
in himself. Is it the efficiency of an individual 
in society? If so, what is this but preying upon 
other men, of which, God knows, we have already 
too much. Your clever burglar is “socially ef- 
ficient,” is he not? Certainly, he is efficient in 
society and upon society. These canting fellows, 
however, do not mean this kind of “social efficiency.” 
What they mean is “education for success” either 
through -service to others or from authority over 
others. There is not necessarily anything moral 
or ethical about such service or authority. As an 
ideal of education “social efficiency” is a phrase 
woefully deficient for want of proper intension of 
terms. It is a phrase of pompous weakmindness. 
Speakers and writers would do well to cut it out 
hereafter. 


Poorly In- 
structed 
Leadership 


The school of educational thought 
that primarily is responsible for the 
cant and flubdub of this phrase 
“social efficiency” has always been singularly 
short in its logic and philosophy. It is a 
school that is pretty widely spread now through 
western Europe and our own country, and it has 
nearly gotten complete possession of several uni- 
versities in their departments of education. But 
it has proven itself everywhere incapable of leader- 
ship. Its exponents train men to work for and 
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to hold important positions; but its ablest ex- 
emplars in actual executive office have never done 
anything yet of any original or valiant significance. 
They are all conspicuously wanting in scientific 
knowledge. The trouble with this school of edu- 
cational thought so-called is that it does not think. 
Its teachers know neither Aristotle nor Jevons, 
neither Plato nor Kant, neither Plutarch nor Wil- 
liam James. Their preachments upon “social ef- 
ficiency” are pitiable exposures of ignorance of 
terminology that is standardized in historical phi- 
losophy. They would do well to remember the 
fate of that poor German professor who lost his 
chair because he could not understand Kant and 
Herbart. Academic_ridicule made him resign. 


Let Us Re- In all these vagaries, some of them 
turn to the platitudinous, others solecistic, there 


Old Ways has been, absolutely no. leadership. 
Not one beaconlight shines upon any _hill- 
top. “Social efficiency” has saved no_ child 
to righteousness. The truth is that no im- 


provement in the theory or practice of morals has 
ever been suggested or ever will be suggested since 
a certain shining one walked and talked upon this 
earth. Human character does not change. Human 
nature is the same since Sargon. Punishment and 
reward, sin and virtue are the same now as they 
were thousands of years ago. The sole business of 
each man is to fall into line and to walk willingly 
in the straight way. All morals deal with indi- 
viduals. There is no such thing as the social 
efficiency of an individual, but only this individual 
efficiency ; and that is of but slight importance com- 
pared with his morality. The only ultimate goal 
of education is the far, high goal of right character 
and conduct toward other individuals. Even so- 
ciety does not exist. All of us together are but 
individual men and women. Righteousness and 
wickedness are always and only personal. Let us 
return to the old ways of thought and speech. Let 
us cast aside these blinding phrases of the new 
and false cant and deal, as every sincere and hon- 
est man always has dealt, with the correlate in real- 
ity, the other fellow, who in the case of education 
is child or youth. The ideal for him is not “social 
efficiency” or any other ignus fatuus but truth, hon- 
esty, loyalty, that is, right character and conduct 
to one’s neighbors. 





EVERYDAY WORK OF THE VILLAGE 
SUPERVISOR* 
WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 

Every year, one-third of the men who undertake 
school supervision as head officers in our country 
are new to the position itself; and two-fifths of 
this one-third are new in the village, town or city 
that they are to supervise. In order to see the 
professional situation as it is, let us consider the 
statistics the other way about. Every year, only 
two-thirds of the men in school supervision as head 
officers are familiar with the positions that they 
hold; and of those who are new to their special 





* Prepared by request of a State Superintendent of 
Schools, who says that “rural school supervision is the 
most neglected present phase of public education.” 
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positions, only three-fifths ever held a_ similar 
supervisory position before. 

This is all commonplace, but we do not always 
see upon the surface of familiar facts all that lies 
under them. Not only is there an excessive loss 
throughout the entire range of education by with- 
drawals from positions but there is also an excessive 


‘amount of promotions and of new persons in posi- 


tions. New brooms may sweep clean, but there are 
some floors that should not be swept at all, for ex- 
ample, threshing-floors in operation. In teaching, 
often no sooner is the grain out than it is swept 
away along with the chaff. Not only the failures 
but also many persons in course of success are 
driven or drawn away. 

It might seem profitable to prepare a series of 
suggestions to overexperienced routinists, habit- 
workers, tradition-minded, shut-in workers. There 
are a few such persons, though by no means all 
veterans are habit-workers. The need of sug- 
gestions perhaps is in respect to the men and women 
in unfamiliar fields. 

I am reminded, as I write, of a conversation that 
I held a few days ago with the head of an important 
and large educational institution. For twenty years 
he had been a principal and a city school superin- 
tendent. Then for ten years he had been a professor 
of an important subject in a great institution. Not 
long since he became head of that institution. His 
remark was, “I saw the old man every day, but 
not until I succeeded him, did I realize how totally 
different head management is from any teaching 
work no matter how close one is personally to the 
management. But I guess I can ‘come back.’ ” 

The first principle for any man or woman who 
becomes a supervisor to realize is that supervision 


is not teaching and the first thing to do is to forget. 


all that one can of former personal relations and 
duties. One’s whole attitude must change. One is 
no longer a colleague among equals and under a 
superior. 

The failure so to realize that the position is totally 
different and forget the habits and notions of the 
past causes one to make one or more of many 
mistakes. One of these mistakes is to be looking 
to someone else to make decisions. Many a rural 
supervisor and many a city supervisor who has had 
no previous experience as a supervisor turns to the 
board of control (director, board member, commit- 
teeman, however styled) for the solution of his 
problems and for the decision upon all questions. 
This is not always done because the new man is 
mentally a weakling; it is usually done on the 
contrary because he is the victim of a habit. He 
has not yet realized that he is upon a hill and learned 
to cast his eyes to the horizon to get the points 
of the compass himself. 

The man who cannot make decisions should never 
be a supervisor. This does not mean at all that he 
is to ignore the board of control. It means that he 
is to decide what to submit to them and what not. 

Occasionally, the man who cannot overcome the 
habit of referring everything else to his educational 
superior upon becoming himself a supervisor turns 
to his former colleagues with all his troubles and 
doubts. This introduces anarchy at once and 
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jealousies and incertitudes immediately result. 

The first suggestion, therefore, is to consider 
what it really means to be a supervisor. It is neces- 
sary to get one’s location and orientation. 

The second suggestion is to fix up at least a 
tentative daily program of one’s new work. This 
involves fixing office hours and hours of school 
visitation, and estimating as fairly as one can what 
proportion of one’s time should be given to each of 
the duties that are immediately obvious. Nothing 
else than this can enable one to escape Scylla and 
Charybdis and make the passage into the open 
waters of free and serviceable school supervision. 
The Scylla of office work lures ashore; the Charyb- 
dis of whirling about doing innumerable things and 
yet nothing tends to catch one in its vortex. No 
good superintendent is an office dredge who usually 
also is but an office clerk. No good school superin- 
tendent is a runabout. Let the new supervisor 
emulate rather a regular railroad train with an 
established schedule faithfully maintained. 

The third suggestion is to supervise by frequent 
visitation as much as possible while keeping some 
daily and fixed office hours. 

The man who has ten teachers in one building 
and who himself teaches one-half the day should 
be able to visit at least for a few minutes every 
teacher’s class every day. He will need to keep an 
accurate diary in order to be sure that in the course 
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of a half year, he has apportioned his time with fair 
equality, though, of course, not with exact equality. 
When he has two hours a day out of the classroom, 
he should give at least one of them to visiting the 
rooms of the subordinate teachers. 

What the supervisor does when he visits a class- 
room will depend upon his own ability and upon 
what he sees of happenings and situations there. 
Sometimes, he need say nothing, not even “Good 
morning.” Usually, he should say something. He 
should never say too much. He needs to be both 
vigilant and circumspect. This subject I will try 
to discuss in another article more fully, as it is a 
theme in. itself. 

‘For the present, let us consider what he does 
when he is neither supervising nor teaching. This 
is his free time unless it is given to callers. Among 
the things that he may do are these, viz.: 

1. Prepare reports and recommendations to the 
board of control or higher educational authorities. 
Here he needs to remember that many things may 
be said that should never be written. For this, there 
are many reasons. A personal remark delivered 
orally is always a different proposition from one in 
black and white. Tone of voice, manner, occasion, 
the time-element, the publicity all make differences. 
A printed or written sentence goes to the eye; an 
oral remark goes to the ear. 

(To be Continued) 





RETARDATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MONTANYE PERRY 


Retardation! We hear a deal of glib talk about 
it nowadays, and notice an increasingly frequent 
use of the term in magazines and newspapers. But 
what is it, anyhow? As a term that is applied to 
our children, it looks a bit formidable to us, as it 
did to the mother who sent this note to a school 
principal : 

Dere sir. Mis Chase has failed Johnny agin this 
term. This is the second time he has bin failed in 
the forth grade. He says that Miss Chase says he 
is rectarded. What does that mene? If it ts some 
dizeese let me no and I will have a doctor tend to 
him, If it is something Johnny is to blame for let 
me no anyway and I will have his father tend to 
him. Yours truely Minnie Smith. 

A lot of mothers whose education and general 
information are far greater than Minnie Smith’s 
are anxiously wondering just what retardation 
means, what is being done about it and what they 
can do to help. It is these questions that we are 
trying to answer, in plain, un-pedagogical language. 

Just what does retardation mean? 

In the long ago days, when the little red school- 
house flourished and the educational system of our 
country was chiefly comprised in the pages of a big 
report book with marbled paper covers—one book 
to each district—wherein was recorded each pupil’s 
name, age, number of days absent, number of times 
tardy, deportment and progress. there was always 
one unfortunate pupil whose progress was marked 


with a big capital D. As we grew older, we knew 
that this D signified “very unsatisfactory”; but in 
our childish days we were firmly convinced that it 
meant DUMB. Wasn't Johnny Smith, whose report 
invariably bore the fearful D, spoken of through- 
out the neighborhood as the dumbest young one in 
LeRoy township? Language in those days was 
less pedagogical but infinitely more descriptive. 

The years rolled round, graded schools and high 
schools became numerous, language became more 
polished and decidedly less picturesque, and folks 
no longer spoke of dumb youngones. Johnny 
Smith now was a “backward child.” His treatment 
remained about the same, but his title was pleasanter. 

Time marched on, business, politics and society 
marched with it, and our educational system valiant- 
ly kept at the head of the procession. Old things 
have passed away, and all things are made new— 
at least, they are called by new names. No more do 
we refer to Johnny Smith as a dumb youngone, or 
a backward child. We have with us today Johnny 
Smith, a retarded pupil. 

So let us not be too serious about this retardation 
business; it is less formidable than it sounds, or 
perhaps we should say less mysterious, for in re- 
ality the retarded child is a serious and costly 
problem. 

Superintendent Maxwell, of the New York City 
schools, defines a retarded child as a child too old 
for the grade he is in. That is simple enough—it 
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does away at once with all the mystery of the term 
—but we are impressed with the seriousness of the 
problem when the superintendent states: Because 
of retardation, half of the children who enter our 
city schools fail to graduate. Think what this 
means in loss of efficiency to those who fall by the 
wayside! Further, “sixteen to twenty per cent of 
the children fail from year to year and hence be- 
come repeaters, that is, they spend two years doing 
the work that should be done in one.” This is not 
only disheartening to the child, but expensive for 
those who bear the burden of taxation. If it takes 
a child twelve years to complete the work that he 
should do in eight years, it is obvious that the cost 
of that child’s schooling is fifty per cent greater 
than it should be. At the present time, retarded 
pupils are costing the average city eleven per cent 
of its total expenditure for schools. 

Well, what is being done about it? 

First of all, the effort is to remove the causes. 
If the Johnny Smith of fifty years ago could start 
his school career today, he would be _ vastly 
astonished at his treatment. As soon as it became 
apparent that Johnny was lagging behind the others 
in his class, a sympathetic teacher would begin to 
observe him closely, and in a day or two he would 
find himself being examined by the school medical 
inspector. For, while retardation is not a disease, 
as Minnie Smith feared, it is more often than not 
caused by disease ; and this is the fact that all school- 
boards are trying to impress upon parents. To this 
end, health pamphlets are distributed in homes, 
lectures are given to mothers’ clubs in schoolrooms, 
and the children themselves are taught to strive for 
physical health as the greatest aid to mental ef- 
ficiency. 

Doctor Leonard P. Ayers, through the Russell 
Sage Foundation, has made a wonderfully il- 
luminating study of the physical causes of retarda- 
tion. Some of the facts that he gives the inquirer 
are amazing. For instance: It takes the child who 
has seriously defective teeth an average of one-half 
year more to complete the eight grades than it does 
a child who has sound teeth. Who that has ever 
had a toothache will doubt this statement? 

Again, Doctor Ayers states that the child who 
has adenoids requires more than a year longer to 
go through the eight grades than does a child who 
is not thus handicapped. Also, one child out of 
every seven has defective breathing, which retards 
him six-tenths of a year. Then there are always 
present the children with tubercular tendencies, and 
lastly, the victims of malnutrition, or—in plainer 
English—the children who do not have enough to 
eat. 

When the city of Boston made an extensive study 
of malnutrition, a most astounding fact came to 
light. Sixty-nine per cent of the children who had 
a poor breakfast came from good homes! It seemed 
to be the rule in the homes classified as “good,” 
that the child rose late, ate some ready-prepared 
breakfast food, with coffee, and hurried off to 
school; while the children of poorer homes rose 
early, helped with the duties of the household, ate 
a hearty breakfast of oatmeal and milk, often with 


eggs and potatoes added, and went to school with a | 
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body fortified for the day's efforts. Here, surely, 
is a subject for the anxious mother’s consideration. 

Today, Johnny’s adenoids are removed; his teeth 
are put in proper condition and he is taught to care 
for them; his eyes are examined and spectacles are 
provided if he needs them; his hearing is tested and 
corrected; if there are tubercular symptoms he is 
put in a class which holds its sessions on the roof 
of the schoolbuilding, or in the schoolyard; if he 
suffers from a lack of proper food he is provided 
with a nourishing meal in the school lunch room— 
all this without cost to his parents, if their circum- 
stances will not permit them to assume this expense 
for Johnny. 

But suppose after all this skilled and scientific 
treatment, Johnny still is “dumb’”—that is, retarded. 
We all know that there are some children whose 
backwardness cannot be directly traced to physical 
difficulties. What will be done with them? 

That depends. Eliminating physical causes, 
Johnny’s backwardness may be accounted for in two 
ways. It may be that he is mentally slow, or it 
may be that he does not put forth sufficient effort to 
carry him along with his mates. 

If Johnny is mentally slow, he is placed in an 
Opportunity Class. Surely, the naming of that class 
was an inspiration. The very sound of the words 
puts heart into the discouraged youngster who has 
dropped behind in his work. The man who sub- 
stituted Opportunity Classes for Classes for Back- 
ward Children had a working knowledge of psycho- 
logy which should put him at the head of his profes- 
sion. 

Every well regulated school has its Opportunity 
Class now. If it is an ideal one, it is held in the 
biggest and sunniest room in the building, and the 
teacher is the most efficient and the most sym- 
pathetic one that can be found. The methods are 
those of the old-fashioned, ungraded school. There 
may be as many classes as there are pupils; each 
child is coached on the subjects that are most dif- 
ficult for him; every device that will develop Johnny 
and give him confidence in himself is employed, and 
after awhile—it may be a few weeks or a few 
months—he is able to go back to his own grade and 
win promotion. 

But the joys of the Opportunity Class are not for 
the boy who fails because of lack of effort on his 
own part. If Johnny is retarded because he is lazy, 
or mischievous, or carelessly indifferent, he is not 
removed from the company of those who are out- 
stripping him. On the contrary, he is seated with 
the brightest pupils in his grade, their good work 
and progress is kept constantly before him, and 
Johnny is given to understand that it is up to him 
to make good with the rest of them. The man who 


figured out this system of seating pupils was some _ 


psychologist, too. He reckoned with the spirit of 
emulation, the love of “winning out” which is so 
strong in the average youngster. If the school is 
made up of mixed races, so much the better. Is 
mischievous Mickey going to let that acquisitive 
Jacob across the aisle, who grabs education greedily, 
never letting an opportunity go to waste, get ahead 
of him? 

So the wheels of education revolve, turning our 
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educational systems forward to better and better 
things. Today, the retarded pupil is cared for in 
ways that were unheard of fifty years ago. It is 
a far cry from the dumb ‘youngone to the retarded 
pupil. Fifty years hence, what will he be called? 
Time and the pedagogues alone will tell. Under 
the advancing trend of his treatment, it really seems 
as if he ought to be eliminated, altogether. 





THE FREQUENT ILL-HEALTH OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


To some diligent research worker in need of a 
suitable subject, there may be suggested that of 
the frequent illnesses of city and county school 
superintendents. In a large city, in the past four 
years, the superintendent has averaged three months 
away from his office every year from illness. 

In a smaller city nearby the above, two superin- 
tendents within a recent decade committed suicide; 
a third was ill seven months in two years; and a 
fourth, a half year in a three-year term. Three 
hundred miles awa from these cities a man in 
office was ill three months and was in consequence 
discharged by the board. In a very large city the 
superintendent spent six months recently in a sani- 
tarium. 

This is a situation requiring statistical computa- 
tion. Is the morbidity of city and town superin- 
tendents higher than that of any other persons in 
teaching? Prima facia, it appears so. But statis- 
tics are required. 

Several causes seem to operate to make a city 
or town or county superintendency under a board 
of directors conducive to ill-health. One is the 
acclimatization of men in new localities. Travelers 
feel changes in altitude and climate the first day 
or two, then follows a week or month of indiffer- 
ence; after that some constitutions are completely 
adjusted while others seem to break down. There 
is a large city in this country where every new 
school superintendent, unless a native or long-time 
resident, in a period of thirty-five years, has gone 
into a serious decline his second year. 

Another cause is the long day. Superintendents 
usually reach their offices by eight o’clock in the 
morning; they seldom leave their work before five 
and more often at six o’clock. Many of them have 
from two to five meetings in the evening every 
week to attend, and seldom get away from such 
meetings before ten o’clock and often not before 
eleven. 

A third cause is the multiplicity of routine duties 
and of orders from directors and of complaints 
or requests from citizens. A man with a hundred 
teachers has four thousand pupils and as many 
parents with whom to deal; and he deals with them 
under the orders of many directors. It is a big 
business proposition. Usually he has inadequate of- 
fice assistance. Many a city and county superin- 
tendent has no.stenographer or other office assistant. 

A fourth cause is that but few school superin- 
tendents have had really good business training. 
Nearly all superintendents are ignorant of business 
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methods and appliances; and but few can get the 
appliances even when they do understand their 
uses. Work is done in superintendents’ offices ac- 
cording to fashions that would not last one day 


in a modern bank or other business office. Economy 
of time and of energy is lacking. 
Another cause is subtle and obscure. The tem- 


perament and disposition that fit a man to be a 
competent and well-liked educator do not fit a man 
for executive efficiency. Such an educator has the 
defect of his best qualities that are patience and 
sympathy. By their nature, patience and sympathy 
take time. The tactful man is not characteristically 
forceful and quick. Of course, genius and high 
talent are not subject to ordinary rules; and occa- 
sionally a man is a good executive and also agree- 
able and tactful. 

Still, the main proposition that there is an ex- 
cessive amount of illness among school superin- 
tendents as compared with other men in the prime 
of life from thirty-five to fifty, may be false. It is 
a subject for scientific investigation and considera- 
tion. 





A TRAVELING SCHOOL 


Australia has a pedagogue who teaches a school 
several thousand miles in diameter. He conducts 
his class in a district of Queensland where a ranch 
of 25,000 acres is considered small. In order to 
gather enough pupils to fill a one-room school it 
would be necessary to draw on the entire country 
within a radius of 500 miles. 

So instead of supporting a number of struggling 
educational institutions in semi-populated localities, 
the Australian government engages an itinerant 
schoolmaster who is an expert motorist and a hardy 
tourist. 

In his car the traveling teacher goes from ranch 
to ranch making stops of two or three days each, 
distributing books and mapping out a course of 
instruction by which the youngsters can easily teach 
themselves. The pupils are treated to lengthy vaca- 
tions every years, as the school terms are curtailed by 
heavy rains that sweep Australia during the spring 
and often continue thru the summer. During 
these seasons the streams are flooded and the roads 
are impassable for all vehicles. 

Besides the lone tourist the car carries sixty gal- 
lons of gasoline, ten gallons of oil, thirty gallons of 
water and 150 pounds of school books. During his 
first term the schoolmaster covered more than 4,000 
miles and did not see a railroad track for six months. 





In a “rapid-advancement class” in Boston, com- 
posed of the 36 brightest pupils of the fifth arid 
sixth grades, and placed under the direction of one 
teacher from entrance to completion of course, the 
children finished all the work of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades in a year and a half. Only one 
hour a day was allowed these pupils for outside 
study. 











Credit on the High School Course for Instruction in 


Applied Music Under Private Teachers 


WILLIAM S. SMALL, PH. D. 


In September, 1913, a plan of crediting instruc- 
tion in applied music under private teachers was 
put into effect in the Eastern High School of Wash- 
ington, D. C. A number of small cities have 
operated such a plan for several years, but with the 
possible exception of Cincinnati this is the first 
attempt to organize this kind of educational ex- 
tention in a large city school system. The writer 
planted the seed in Washington in 1907. Six years 
of careful nursing, especially on the part of the 
Piano Teachers Association of Washington, were 
required to bring forth fruit. The soil was good 
but tolerably resistant. The Piano Teachers Asso- 
ciation made a most thoro and _ systematic in- 
vestigation of the matter of crediting instruction 
in applied music. 

In formulating the plan we were guided in large 
measure by plans that were in operation in other 
places. I wish to acknowledge special indebtedness 
to the Brookline (Mass.) High School. Our funda- 
mental administrative principle was that the school 
should exercise undivided authority in the matter 
while co-operating with outside agencies. Beyond 
that, my attitude was frankly experimental. Some 
features could be adopted from the experience of 
others with practical assurance that they would 
work; other features might or might not fit in 
with local conditions; some ultimately necessary 
features probably could not be foreseen and would 
have to be developed by free experimentation. 
Rules and restrictions were held to a minimum. 
These could be supplied as need arose. The voice, 
pianoforte, organ and instruments of the symphonic 
orchestra under private teachers were recognized 
for credit as “major studies” in the high school 
course. The important regulations were as fol- 
lows: 

I. It was required that the parent or guardian 
of a pupil desiring the privilege must make appli- 
cation upon a blank form furnished by the school. 
This form gives full specifications of the conditions 
under which recognition of instruction in music 
under private teachers is allowed. The parent, in 
signing this application, at the same time agrees to 
these conditions. The principal of these conditions 
are that the student must take not less than two 
half-hour lessons or one hour lesson a week; prac- 
tice at least six full hours a week; take lessons 
during the entire school term for which credit is 
desired; take all the music offered in the school 
course; be examined at the end of each semester 
to determine the rating to be given. 

II. It was required that the private teacher con- 
cerned must recommend the pupil for credit in 
“major music.” The same form that the parent 
signs provides for the teacher’s recommendation. 
The teacher is required to give details as to the 
present status of the pupil’s proficiency and a brief 
outline of the work to be done during the ensuing 
semester; and to report at intervals of six weeks, 
corresponding with the regular advisory reports 


of the school, the progress of the pupil and the 
character of the work accomplished. These re- 
ports are made upon blank forms furnished by 
the school and cover the following points: Num- 
ber of lessons taken; average number of hours of 
practice a week; technical progress made by the 
pupil since the preceding report; list of composi- 
tions studied by the pupil with a statement as to 
scope and quality of work in each; a mark, giving 
the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s standing. These 
reports are delivered to the Principal of the school 
in duplicate, one signed the other unsigned. The 
former is filed as a school record; the latter is for 
use of the examiners. 

III. The rating of the pupil is determined at 
the end of each semester by an examination con- 
ducted by an impartial board of examiners. This 
committee consists of the teacher of music in the 
school and two private teachers of recognized stand- 
ing selected by the Principal of the school. A 
separate committee is appointed, of course, for 
each instrument. The examiners are paid for their 
services at standard teaching rates. To defray 
the expense a fee is charged each pupil for the 
examination. The fee this year was $1.00 for each 
semester examination. Upon the basis of the ad- 
visory reports of the private teachers, the examiners 
plan the examination of each pupil. 

It will be readily understood that the examina- 
tion is the crux of the whole matter. The ex- 
amination must be impartial, fair and_ thoro. 
It was urged by the doubters that it would be next 
to impossible to secure as examiners teachers of 
music who would be able to judge impartially the 
pupils of other teachers of different schools and 
methods. Our experience does not justify the doubt- 
ers. The members of the several committees have 
been catholic and just. They have sought to find 
out what the pupil had been taught and have 
rated the pupils according to the progress they 
have made in the lines marked out by their several 
teachers. I have personally attended the examina- 
tions, conferred with the examiners, and studied 
the ratings. Our experience proves beyond perad- 
venture that there is no difficulty in securing im- 
partial examiners. 

In order to insure fairness as well as impartiality 
it was decided that the three examiners should 
primarily make their ratings of pupils without con- 
sultation but that after the examination they should 
compare notes. If wide discrepancies should appear 
in the ratings given by the several examiners to 
any pupils, the reasons should be brought out in 
conference and an adjustment made if possible. 
In all other cases the average of the ratings of 
the three examiners should be made the official 
rating. It is interesting to note that very few wide 
discrepancies developed and these were adjusted 
easily and without friction. In the majority of 


cases, the ratings given by the three examiners 


varied only a few points; in a comparatively large 
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number of cases they were practically. identical. 

To secure thoroness ‘a the examinations 
the following rules have been observed: 

1. Each pupil is examined privately. This re- 
duces to a minimum the nervous excitement inci- 
dent to the ordeal. 

2. The teachers are requested to specify the 
technical exercises and compositions the pupils are 
to execute in the examinations. The examiners may 
require additional tests. 

3. All solos are played from memory. 

4. The time allotment for each pupil is ten min- 
utes; five for technical exercises, five for the com- 


positions. This time allotment was made tenta- 
tively for the first examination. Ten minutes has 
been found sufficient for a fair and _ thoro 


demonstration of the pupil’s work. 

The rating is upon a scale of a total of 100 
points distributed as follows: accuracy (time, notes) 
10 points; rhythm, 10 points; memorization, 10 
points; tone quality, 10 points; poise (the grace, 
ease and reserve characteristic of adequate neuro- 
muscular control), 10 points; interpretation (phras- 
ing, expression, general effectiveness), 50 points. 

7, Asa result of the year’s experience some 
miscellaneous conclusions have been reached. It 
is evident that some additional regulations are 
necessary. 

1. Pupils who begin the study of the piano after 
entering the high school will not be granted the 
privilege of credit. The purpose of accrediting the 
outside study of music is to make it possible for 
the serious student of music to continue his musical 
studies while attending the high school. The pupil 
who begins the study of the piano after entering the 
high school is not likely to be a serious student of 
music. If after a few months of study such a 
student prove himself to be talented he may demon- 
strate it to the examiners and receive due considera- 
tion. Decision is reserved with regard to other 
instruments. The only student of the violin apply- 
ing for the credit privilege was a beginner. He 
showed serious purpose and made excellent prog- 
ress. Of necessity beginning students of the voice 
will be accepted. 

2. Hereafter new applicants for the credit privi- 
lege will be subjected to a preliminary test by the 
music teacher of the school before the privilege is 
granted. This is partly to determine whether the 
pupil has sufficient talent to warrant a major in 
music and partly to give the examiners basis for 
judging the progress of the pupil during the 
semester. 

3. Emphasis will be laid in the examination upon 
technical exercises. The students this year whose 
teachers had slighted this requirement were de- 
cidedly inferior to those who had strictly observed it. 

V. From the standpoint of musical culture the 
two most important results of the year’s experi- 
ence are as follows: 

1. The common consensus of the private teachers 
of music that the plan of crediting outside instruc- 
tion in music has had a stimulating effect upon 
their pupils. Pupils who have availed themselves 
of this opportunity have worked with zest and en- 
thusiasm and have accomplished an adequate amount 
of work without undue strain. 
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2. The teacher of music in the school reports a 
beneficial effect upon the musical tone of the school. 
The “major music” pupils form a nucleus of effec- 
tive workers in the music classes. By their ex- 
ample and suggestion the interest of other students 
is stimulated. It is too early to say how far this 
influence will reach, but the fact that it is even 
appreciable is distinctly gratifying. 





THE OHIO SCHOOL SURVEY REPORT 

The Ohio .School Survey has now been 
distributed. Important changes in the machinery 
of public education are recommended. 

1. A county board of education of five members 
to be elected by the people. 

Comment—Ohio has had the New England ideas 
generally. In that little region, no larger than such 
a western state as Missouri, counties are of but 
slight importance. Rhode Island itself as a whole 
is not so large as many a western county. Ohio 
is the size of eight Connecticuts or of five Vermonts. 
It has nearly one hundred counties. In so large 
a state county organization and functioning is nec- 
essary. Yet hitherto Ohio has been almost. without 
such organization in school matters. 

2. Appointment of boards of examiners of 
teachers by these county boards rather than by 
the county probate judges. 

Comment—Appointments by courts of boards of 
education or of examiners never did work well long. 

3. These examiners are to be professional teach- 
ers. 

Comment—An essential measure in the conver- 
sion of education into a profession 

4. County superintendents of schools to be ap- 
pointed by the county boards. 

Comments—lf there are to be county superin- 
tendents, there is no better plan to choose them. 

5. All district superintendents to be nominated 
to, the local boards by the county boards of educa- 
tion. 

Comment—This is drastic and means a strong 
hierarchical tendency. The New England idea of 
parochialism, of localism and of decentralization 
“goes by the board.” 

6. All teachers to be nominated by the district 
superintendent. 

Comment—lIf carried out, this will make a stir 
in many a village and town and city in Ohio. It is 
an essential for good schools, however. 

?. A deputy state superintendent to assist the 
state superintendent. 

8. A state bureau of efficiency and economy. 

9. A state museum devoted to education. 

10. Teachers to be certified for higher licenses 
upon (a) success in written examinations and 
(b) demonstration in actual school work of pro- 
ficiency and fitness as attested by official inspection. 

Comment—Should all these plans be carried out, 
Ohio will have made a quarter century of advance 
thereby. Whether this plan is better than that of 
immediate centralization by state agents working 
from the capital under a state board of education 
will be the theme of educational discussion in Ohio 
until the legislature comes to a decision in a statute. 
One thing is certain: something will be done. Ohio 
is in revolution. 








In the course of two years I made tests upon 
14,000 school children from Connecticut to Oregon. 
Then I read over a great mass of materials to see 
what other investigators had discovered. This is 
a record of impressions. 

What astonished me most is the almost total ab- 
sence on the part of these investigators of such ele- 
mentary knowledge of the powers of a human be- 
ing as even the ordinary medical man _ possesses. 
The investigators are so full of the cut-and-dried 
routine habits of the schoolroom that they cannot 
see obvious facts. Their ears ring so loud with 
schoolroom precepts that they cannot hear sounds 
that fairly roar in the ears of the attentive. 


Audiles 

The first fact of human nature for the purposes 
of correct scientific diagnosis of the individual child 
is that about half of human beings are by nature au- 
ditory and non visual. I bring this home. Your wife, 
your son may be audile and non-visual. Did you 
ever try writing a letter to a man? Did he answer 
it in detail? Did he pay attention to some points 
and not to others? Did he completely ignore it? 
The classic illustration is Abraham Lincoln who 
was auditory and non-visual. He did not like to 
read; he loved to listen. It is true that he did 
read, but it is a commonplace of biography that he 
read aloud. It is exactly the same with children. 
Many of them learn nothing from reading books or 
from seeing blackboards. They are non-visual. 
They may be highly auditory. 

Woodrow Wilson is an audile. That is why his 
writings read so well aloud. He is a singer and 
musician. 

To determine this point I devised many tests, 
but any competent person can make just as good 
tests, and some can make better. 

Visiles 

In every group of adults and of children there 
are persons who see and remember what they see. 
Did you ever talk to a friend and find afterward 
that he had no memory of what you said? No 
doubt, there is an auditory defect. The brain area 
for hearing is small or poor, or both. Yet later you 
wrote out for this friend just what you said, and 
after that he remembered it all. It is the same with 
some school children. They cannot remember the 
explanations of their teachers. They even go home 
and with sober faces tell their parents that “the 
teacher never explains anything.” These visiles are 
usually monotone singers. They cannot distinguish 
the difference in pitch between “do” and “sol” in 
a scale. Their handwriting is often beautiful; but 
let their compositions be read, and they are: dis- 
jointed and cacaphonous. These children do far 
better in written examinations than in oral reviews. 
In my tests of the 14,000 children I found— 

1. That the visiles average about 15%, of the 
total number ; 

2. That they survive to the highest grades far 
better than the audiles do. 





MEASURING THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR 


The late J. Pierpont Morgan and the still living 
Theodore Roosevelt are types of visiles who are 
non-auditory. 

This is a point of major importance to college 
entrance examination givers. I once wrote about 
this to a famous university president who thought 
there was “nothing in it.” Well, the only thing 
in it is that the Shelleys and the Lincolns do not 
go through college; and the Beechers make poor 
college records. God help the colleges! Morgan 
and Roosevelt, college men, made great records at 
their books. 

Grades of Audile-Visiles 

The other 35% of pupils (as of adults out in 
the life of the world) are more or less audile-visile. 
Assume that the mark audile zo means a musical 
genius born with absolute pitch, then audile 0 means 


the perfect monotone. Assume that visile ro means |‘ 


a true artist, then visile 0 means one who is color. 
blind and form-blind. Such a person as an audile 
ro—visile ro is unknown. The audile o—visile o is 
an idiot, blind and deaf. But we may have every 
grade between. Occasionally a person has fine 
observation and fine hearing. His formula may be 
audile 9—visile 9. I have never yet found such 
a child. Usually I find a combination such as audile 
6—visile 3; or audile 2—visile 7. 

I have computed the hereditary sense-conditions 
with some care of my own five children. They are 
as follows, viz.: 


. Audile 6—visile 
. Audile 8—visile 
. Audile 7—visile 
. Audile z—visile 9. 
. Audile 9—visile 4. 

Of course, they may change as they grow older. 
But No. 1 will never be either a musician or an 
artist of the first rank. No. 2 and 3 are capable 
of considerable development in either line. No. 4 
is a “born artist.” No. 5 is a “born singer.” 

In the light of such divisive facts as these how 
absurd, how fatuous and futile are most of the 
mass-observations of schools by investigators! 


The Motor-Minded 


Cleaving straight through these classes of au- 
diles and of visiles, there is another distinction 
that shows itself in three ways, and not in one only 
as the routine investigators seem to imagine. Mo- 
tor-mindedness, which reaches every part of the 
human body (for even the toes and fingers are part 
of “mind”) shows itself. 

First, in action or non-action, soon or late. There 
are persons who do things, and there are persons 
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who never do things. The former may drive, the 
latter can scarcely be driven. 

Second, in time-rate. Some act rapidly, others 
slowly. I have found that, in the usual group of 
40 or 50 pupils, the differences in time-rate are 
as 5, 6 and even 7 to 1. The rates for handwriting 
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‘walking. Taking the averages, however, the situa- 


tion seems to be that in every class 

1. Some pupils are at least five times as fast 
as Others (that is live 5 days while the others live 
one day). 

2. Other pupils are about 4 times as fast. 

3. Still others are about 3 times as fast. 

4, And others are about twice as fast. 

In other words, some pupils are working faster 
than the teacher, others about as fast. Still others 
slower. Organic time-rate can be increased in speed 
by habituation, training, drill, and by improving 
physical health and strength. Time-rate is modi- 
fiable to a degree. 

Third, in suspense prior to action. Some persons 
instinctively upon sensation refuse to act, think and 
then act strongly or weakly. Others act at once. 
This is a vital difference. It can seldom be learned. 
Those who suspend response are persons of judg- 
ment, or else weak-minded. The great executives 
are those who suspend response long enough to 
judge but not an instant longer, and then act vigor- 
ously. It is just so with pupils. 


Other Classifications 


It is scientifically convenient to test pupils by 
about thirty-eight (38) other standards. I have 
examined hundreds, even thousands, by each one 
of these thirty-eight other tests. But I do not 
recommend them as being important. Lest with- 
holding citation of them be misunderstood, I cite a 
few. One is formal motor control. Another is 
force. Another is that of the several kinds of mem- 
ory-span. Another is persistence. Another which is 
of profound physiological interest is periodicity. I 
have been able to discriminate 18 different kinds 
of periodicity, including, of course, the familiar men- 
sal, hebdomadal, diurnal, horal periods. The time 
of day makes a difference! It makes, however, far 
more difference to some persons than to others. 


The Teacher and Investigator 


The personal equation is talked of by all scien- 
tists. Yet our teachers and investigators seem en- 
tirely oblivious to their own peculiarities. The audi- 
tory-non-visual teacher usually has no sympathy 
with, because no understanding of, the visual-non- 
auditory pupil. It is a notorious fact that musicians 
are scornful of those who are tone-deaf. Now the 
Philistine is nothing but the inartistic, unesthetic 
person who does not hear the overtones and who 
does not see the fine shadings of the objective world. 


Conclusion 
One might pass at this point from dealing with 
the ideas that have correlates in reality and can be 
measured one way or another and call attention 
to qualities of the soul itself. Some persons live in-a 





world of beauty. They are esthetes. Others live 
ina world of rights and duties. They are moral- 
ists. Others live in the world of things and are 
constructive mechanics or energetic traders. Still 
others live in a world of values. They make esti- 
mators and judges. And it takes all kinds to make 
the human race. There are millions of kinds of 
human nature. 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


There has just been issued another biennial edi- 
tion of a famous biographical reference book. All 
of its materials are compiled at first hand. It is 
one of the most interesting of books, therefore, to 
examine carefully. 

The volume contains, 21,500 life sketches in 2,750 
pages of two columns each, This gives an aver- 
age of one-fourth of a column per person. It 
would be almost the truth to say that, age for 
age, the longer the autobiographic report, the less 
important the individual. Here, for example, is 
the report of a famous university dean who gets 
his story well told in but a few lines. Here is a well- 
known corporation lawyer who is much seen in the 
public prints, but needs nearly a column in order to 
explain what great services he has rendered to the 
business world. Theodore Roosevelt has taken no 
more space to summarize enough for the lives of a 
dozen even prominent and successful men. Here 
is a much less important person than any of these 
three, and he takes pains to recite his connection in 
a single matter with this same Roosevelt. 

Mostly, to any reader, these are but names. No 
man, not ever the publishers of the book, knows a 
half or a quarter of them all. Here is a man whose 
name has been prominent these ten years. And he 
is but thirty-one years old now. Here is another 
man who never did a thing of importance until he 
was forty years old. Here is a fine fellow who does 
not, however, give his age at all. He is as vigor- 
ous aS most men twenty years younger, and pre- 
fers to keep his birthday to himself. And here is 
a very old man who has foreseen his end and 
who has set down “born 1842, died 191—.”’ He 
happens to be the uncle of the writer of these notes. 

Here is a man several times married who tells 
frankly of the deaths or divorces that have caused 
his several matrimonial adventures. Here is an- 
other man who has reported only his first and not 
his second marriage, while another reports only 
the first and not the later marriage. Surely, an in- 
teresting series of revelations proceeds in the pages 
of this valuable book. 

But we do not give all this space to this auto- 
biographical book of reference merely to cite such 
items. What stirs the soul is the summary. There 
are six professions—so we are repeatedly assured— 
law, medicine, theology, technology, art and music. 
It does not seem so to us. We prefer greatly to be- 
lieve that the six professions are law, theology, 
medicine, education, journalism, engineering. To 
us it appears that art and music are not professions 
at all and that they can never become professions. 
We may be entirely wrong; but it does seem to us 
that education, or if one prefers, teaching, is a 
profession. At any rate, it is an art which is all 
that art, music and technology, save in its scientific 
engineering aspects, can ever be. 

This book of reference will go into many thou- 
sands of offices, libraries, schools and homes. 
Wherever it goes, there this summary is likely to go. 

It might be well for educators to seize what op- 
portunities we can to impress upon all publicists 
and compilers the claims of education to be con- 

(Continued on page v) 











SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING PRE- 
VOCATIONAL GRADE WORK 


Common Sense and the School Course 


SUPT. J. H. WIGHTMAN 


The fact is hardly disputed to-day that at least 
some of the lower schools must grow into shops 
of industry, where skill of hand and skill of mind 
are taught, and our young folk learn that intelli- 
gence and daily life should be synonymous. Every 
motive of humanity, as well as of economy, is 
appealing to us to send forth that great body which 
constitutes at least two-thirds of the whole, who 
are going to work at an early age with an equip- 
ment rationally planned to meet the life they are 
going to lead. 

As one of the almost universal demands of pub- 
lic opinion, I quote from a circular issued by the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce: “To-day it is 
justly demanded that our schools shall equip our 
young men and women so that they may go into the 
working world with something to sell that an em- 
ployer is willing to pay for. It has, therefore, been 
found that emphasis must be placed upon training 
our young people to use the hand and head at 
things that are conducive to a satisfactory placing 
on leaving school.” Public education is neglecting 
a fundamental principle upon which clean living 
is based where the children are not taught how 
to do the work the world needs to have done. 

We should not only train the child to take his 
place in the co-operative civic life, to be a good citi- 
zen, with a knowledge of the common tools required 
for intelligent citizenship, but we should also train 
him to become a healthy, moral, self-supporting, 
industrial unit. The only way we can justify the 
expenditure of public money for education is that 
efficient individuals are produced as to their civic, 
economic, physical and moral relationships. Edu- 
cation fails to make adjustment to present-day life 
when it does not aim to eliminate the weaknesses 
that are the common causes of making an individual 
a law-breaker and a public charge. Institutions 
are already well established to train leaders, but 
it is a peculiar obligation falling upon a democracy 
to train not only the leaders but also the led for 
industrial as well as civic efficiency. 

With the large percentage of children finishing 
their schooling in the elementary school it is neces- 
sary to give some applied practical training that 
will fit the children for quicker adjustment to the 
bread-winning occupations into which they will im- 
mediately step, and at the same time to guarantee 
that the growth of the learner shall be a larger 
consideration than his commercial productiveness. 


What Prevocational Work Is 


Prevocational grade work is generally under- 
stood to represent hand work in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades; but it should really cover a 
graduated course of productive work from the 
first grade through to the high school. Such work 
even in the first grades should concern itself with 


doing things and making things that the child 
needs to know how to do and has an impelling 
interest in making, and that will be as efficient in 
educating his thought centers and habit centers as 
any of the traditional work. Superintendent Pay- 
son Smith says, “If some great genius had found 
a way of taking a boy’s head from his shoulders 
and sending simply it to school much trouble would 
have been averted, because every other part of the 
boy as been a nuisance in the traditional school- 
room.” The new education will change this condi- 
tion. In grades below the seventh, perhaps the 
sixth, productive work will not, however, assume 
the leading role in the education of the child. 

It is the belief of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the expressed opinion of em- 
ployers generally that it is necessary to secure “the 
development of the vocational and creative desires 
of the hand-minded children now in the grades 
who are discouraged, anxious to quit, and often 
called backward only because the education now 
tendered them is abstract and misfit.” Many chil- 
dren are registering, through absence, their protest 
against our conventional courses that ‘the smug 
satisfaction of some schoolmen would perpetuate. 

The new school will bridge the chasm that ex- 
ists between the traditional school and real life. 
We have heard a deal about the gulf between the 
grades and the high school; it is insignificant in 
comparison with the gulf between any point of 
the traditional school and life as it now is. The 
fact that two out of every three pupils who enter 
school leave before the eighth grade is sufficient 
evidence of a need previous to that grade for some 
instruction that will open up some of the real pro- 
cesses in the fields of employment into which these 
children go. Even the little touch of such real 
vocations as can be given in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades will at least make the drifting of 
these pupils into work a little more intelligent and 
with a chance of some interest or motive being 
acquired to some particular things. This work 
cannot take the place of educational guidance in 
helping to select courses, or better, to make up 
courses, or else of vocational guidance and direction 
that has a grasp upon the wide needs and condi- 
tions of employment in general; but when the child 
has formed some liking for any particular phase of 
work, such guidance and direction will be .made 
much more serviceable. 

For prevocational grade work aims and stand- 
ards must be determined and then by the “try and 
success” method, which has established all our 
educational procedure, we must feel our way along 
to work that function, through the exercise of the 
natural learning forces of the child, in his highest 
well-being as an individual and in his taking his 
part as an efficient unit in co-operative living. 
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Sources of Light 


In building our standards we must take into ac- 
count the growth of, and particularly the blunders 
of, the guilds, the continuation schools, the trade 
and vocational schools of foreign countries and 
the manual training experiences in America, and 
all of those attempts to practicalize education and 
adapt it to our changed industrial conditions and 
to that large class of non-academic learners. But, 
first of all, we must make use of all the light that 
the recent studies in biology, psychology and so- 
ciology have shed upon the natural unfoldings of 
the child’s whole being at the threshold of adoles- 
cence. We cannot ignore with evil results the meth- 
ods that nature has built up. For example, we 
now know that the normal child at this period has 
an insatiable desire to express in constructive activi- 
ties, and with concrete materials, his dawning appre- 
ciation of the world in which he finds himself. We 
must recognize the interplay of these youthful in- 
stincts in connection with the environmental in- 
fluences and with the appealing suggestive influences 
of his companions. We know that most children 
placed in a shop surrounded by the stimuli of tools 
and working conditions and the suggestive influence 
of the activity of adults in producing things will 
take on much self-development and vocational skill. 
The condition described is the apprentice school, 
which has served the world for ages. Even in the 
sixteenth century this form of school, known as 
the guild, was fully developed in Germany. But 
with our changed industrial conditions, and the 
wonderful advance of science, and more particularly 
our recent realization of the waste and inefficiency 
under the changed conditions, and our increased 
sensitiveness to our responsibility in a democracy 
of making the individual socially efficient, we have 
been brought to the conclusion that this type of 
education is not the best. We have come to realize 
that the average farmer cannot be a chemist, biolo- 
gist and meteorologist and that he needs certain 
derivative products from these sciences to make 
him efficient. So does the machinist, the carpenter, 
the plumber, need some derivative products from 
mathematics, from drawing, from hygiene, that the 
apprentice school or shop do not give. One of 
our greatest blunders in education has come from 
the assumption that someway and somewhere and 
sometime the pupil will single out of his mathe- 
matics, history, geography, the specific facts that 
he will need to give him strength and adaptability 
and that will enable him to advance to higher levels 
of workmanship. Men who have spent their lives 
in education cannot easily single out the specific 
knowledge and problems from the traditional sub- 
jects that will relate themselves to the real activi- 
ties and vocations. If they could, we would have 
a well-correlated course that would function in 
higher social efficiency. It is absurd to continue 
teaching subjects unrelated to one another and un- 
related to the central idea of the individual’s social 
efficiency, especially when we know that the typical 
wage-earner is distinguished particularly by his 
concreteness of mind. He is capable of skill through 
instruction, but not of grasp of principles or of 
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profiting by much of the liberalizing material as it 
is now taught. 

We would not be considering prevocational grade 
work to-day, were we not convinced that there is 
a new education and a new psychology that demand 
a new pedagogy and a readjustment of materials, 
standards, courses and methods of procedure. This 
new pedagogy, as it applies to vocational education 
in general, requires that the results of practical ex- 
perience in a calling shall closely interrelate with 
the processes designed to procure a sufficient grasp 
of the more intellectual elements. The intellectual 
broadening elements must be added without relying 
on their logical organization, as has been done in 
most of our manual-training experiments. The 
unrelated and detached character of contributory 
subjects must be done away with. Night schools 
have been entirely abandoned abroad and perhaps 
have failed in this country because we have tried 
to cover the day work in sample packages, instead 
of giving what the children needed in their day 
vocations. Vocational experience summarized to 
date indicates that the first approach must be very 
largely real shop work, and that the contributory 
products from the school subjects must come after 
the general line of procedure in the calling is 
understood. 


A New Aim 


The best solution thus far for vocational work 
is the part-time class with work in the real shop. 
The greatest obstacle to the part-time work is the 
resistance by the learner of the school end of the 
work; this can be overcome only through wage 
recognition by the employer for the work done in 
the school and by the abandonment of present-day 
school material, as now organized, for the derivative 
products that are closely related to the work done 
in the shop. The contributory work will be as 
much of a necessity to shop practice as practical 
English is to stenography. Skill in stenography 
is unavailing without a knowledge of good English, 
but the meaning of good English in either case 
will not be the type dogmatically prescribed for 
college entrance. The vocational work must be the 
essential’ aim, rather than a contributory feature 
or by-product for these of secondary school stand- 
ing, and in pre-high school grades its time may vary 
on either side of one-half of each day. 

In prevocational grade work the experimental 
basis must be provided, but probably in the school 
under direction of real mechanics. For pupils of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, while they 
are under the compulsory age control of the school, 
it will be quite impossible to obtain in actual shops 
the shifting from process to process that will give 
the range of experience required, particularly for 
the desired related instruction. 

Doctor David Snedden, of Massachusetts, says, 
“The workshop alone may give the prospective 
machinist skill in tool manipulation, but it cannot 
give in any effective way the mastery of drawing, 
of mechanics, of mathematics, of industrial eco- 
nomics and of industrial hygiene, without which 
he has but limited capacity for growth or for playing 
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any satisfactory role as citizen and master of his 
own destinies.” 

Experience would indicate that for large numbers 
of boys and girls it is both economically and educa- 
tionally. important to utilize the seventh and eighth 
grades of the school, and perhaps the sixth, for the 
purpose of laying broad foundations for future vo- 
cational efficiency. For this the pupils must be 
placed in an atmosphere of productive work. 


The Six-and-Six Plan 


There is a widespread belief that, with better 
inethods and with the elimination of the less useful 
parte of the course of study, the fundamental 
habits, ideals and facts required by the general 
needs of our civilization can be mastered by the 
child in six school years. This shortening of the 
elementary school to six years without impairing 
its efficiency should guarantee every child who does 
not go to the high school some vocational education 
before he passes the period of compulsory school 
attendance. 

The 6-6 arrangement of public school work will 
zlso make a better adjustment of courses for those 
going through the high school, and will make a 
more psychological branching point for courses. All 
of the many experiments thus far would point to- 
ward this change in organization, which would tend 
away from the paralleling of courses to a clear 
c:stinctness of courses in all subject matter beyond 
the sixth grade or twelfth age year. The arithmetic, 
the geography, the English or any other contributory 
subject in the vocational course cannot be simply 
a sample package of the same subject as taught in 
the general course. The work will be radically 
different, because the aim and the viewpoint are en- 
tirely different; yet pupils from both courses can 
enter the high school on equal terms. 


The Acquirement of Shop Habits 


We know that it is impossible to transfer much 
of the skill of one calling to another calling. It 
:s impossible, even were it desirable, for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades to establish shops for 
each calling. But persons with long industrial ex- 
perience state that it is not so much specific skill 
in a particular kind of work that they wish, but 
more especially a variety of industrial habits, 
such as appreciation of rate of work, thrift, orderli- 
ness, industry, etc. A general shop handiness will 
be acquired under a proper atmosphere in any 
calling. 

While particular skill is not to any extent trans- 
ferable, these habits of industry tend towards 
general vocational efficiency and enable the 
non-academic child to realize his constructive 
ambitions and to profit by the allied subjects and re- 
lated processes that will enlarge his industrial in- 
telligerice. 

Our commercial schools are adjusted to meet 
present-day commercial demands reasonably well. 
They do not attempt to teach all the particular kinds 
of bookkeeping, but center on one, as, for example, 
the wholesale set of books, which will accustom 
the pupils to the general forms and procedure, neat- 
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ness, accuracy and other requisites of a business 
calling. Our prevocational grade work will make 
its adjustment upon a similar basis. 

One of our greatest concerns must be our line 
of approach or method. We should not attempt to 
have mastered the higher or more liberalizing ele- 
ments of vocational efficiency before they can be 
related to the direct shop practice. To employ in 
prevocational grade work the methods of the higher 
forms of vocational education, usually called pro- 
fessional, or the methods generally employed in 
manual training, wili resuit in failure. To teach 
the principles of drawing or any systematic scheme 
of exercises; to teach the principles of wood con- 
struction and use of common tools through any 
cold, logical organization of models or exercises ; 
to teach mensuration and bills, apart from practical 
needs and application, will only cause them to func- 
tion imperfectly, if at all. 


Practical Advisory Committees 


In school physiology I studied the structure of 
the teeth in all their detailed parts logically arranged, 
but I was not taught how often the teeth should 
be washed or what was a good material with which 
to keep them in a healthy condition. The teaching 
had no relation to any real present need of the 
children. ‘The teaching was mechanical and formal 
and was ccnsidered purely from the standpoint of 
the subject. The new education, of which voca- 
tional education is a phase, demands that the teach- 
ing shall be from the standpoint of the welfare 
ef the child without regard to any traditional accu- 
mulations, and that it shall take into consideration 
the natural powers and present interests of the 
learner without regard to any adult schematized, 
logical organization. 

I believe we will (as in Munich, for instance) 
have consulting executive committees of practical 
workers to counteract the distinguishing tendency 
of the pedagogue to abstract thinking and to dwell- 
ing upon the theoretical aspects of presentation. 
School men are too largely technicians wedded to 
faith and dogma to take readily to the pedagogy 
of utilization and of present appreciation by the 
learner. 

We have little to guide us in determining stand- 
ards of skill that are desired. How long shall the 
learner use one tool in a particular type of opera- 
tion? Shall we require the skill and speed set by 
commercial demands or simply sufficient to enable 
the nearer to start right in his later shopwork 
and to grasp the related supple mental studies? In 
prevocational grade work, the latter should be our 
standard unless we are forced to produce some par- 
ticular article for sale as a partial means of sup- 
porting the work. 

We must avoid the “fool’s praradise” of imitation 
and of sham that has existed in the manual training 
exercises or models that formed the basis of the 
Russian system or the Swedish or Sloyd idea. For 
every pupil in the school to make hammer-handles, 
or keyboards, or hammocks, where perhaps less 
zkan one per cent have any need for or interest 
in making these particular things, is a tremendous 
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waste. We will avoid the Danish idea of working 
classes as a unit until some drop behind, when the 
class is halted until all can proceed in harmony. 
Sucli a procedure has no relationship to real life 
and its work conditions. 

1 mention these because probably to-day the ma- 
jority of industrial or vocational courses for boys 
are arranged chiefly on the basis of technical se- 
quence. Technical efficiency and a sequence in the 
use of tools with a continuance on practice pieces 
or models until a certain excellence is attained 
seems to be the dominant purpose of many courses. 
There is no direct relationship between drawings 
made and the projects constructed in the shop. 
Doctor Frank McMurry says, “In these courses 
the narrowness in organization, the failure to pro- 
vide for motivation or for initiative on the part 
of either pupils or teachers, and the entire neglect 
of values not inherent in technical processes and 
activities, are all defects that reduce the educational 
value of the work to a minimum. Nothing less 
than a complete change of viewpoint in the organi- 
zation and development of the curriculum in terms 
of both social values and child psychology can do 
much to broaden the work as it should be broad- 
ened.” 

The history of manual training and of industrial 
education shows that the subject matter rather than 
the child has been the object of chief concern in 
planning courses, as well as in determining methods 
of teaching. Like other school subjects, this work 
has been over-curricularized at the expense of pro- 
ducing pupils with individuality gone, with inde- 
pendence dwarfed and with power of leadership 
undeveloped. The child should be given work that 
will make him happy and contented and willing 
to remain in school. 

Manual training has rarely been controlled by 
the true motive of vocational efficiency. The spirit 
of approach has not been that of one interested 
in vocational fitness. I believe through reorganiza- 
tion of work, revision of methods and closer corre- 
lation with the industries, as well as with the liber- 
alizing subjects, as they will be when pruned of dead 
stuff, our manual training or industrial work will 
take on a larger vocational aspect. It is unreason- 
able to assume that special vocational work will 
everywhere entirely replace the more liberalizing 
industrial work. It is equally unreasonable 
to assume that vocational work is going to enter 
the schools as a new subject along with manual 
training. All the work done within the school, 
as well as the work done outside of the school, but 
under the general guidance of the school, is going 
to aim increasingly to promote the capacity to do 
one’s share of the productive work of the world. 

Consideration should also be given to the prac- 
tical adaptability of the work to the working facili- 
ties of special schools, to the age of pupils and 
to the sex of pupils. I say age of pupils, rather 
than grade, because the basis of present grading 
will not fit rational vocational work. Many pupils 
who are beyond the normal size and age of the 
grades in which they do academic work, are of the 
motor type, and far in advance of the normal grade 
child in constructive ability. We will need to junk 
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some of our schooi machinery when we attempt to 
practicalize and modernize our work. The sex of 
pupils will be a large determining element in the 
vocational curriculum from the fourth or fifth 
school year. The prevalent indecision between 
training for the home and training for a trade that 
dominates the continuation schools for girls will 
also apply to some extent to prevocational grade 
work for girls, but the end toward which details 
will contribute will be better housekeeping and the 
making of an efficient home. 

In the Swiss schools under the term “female 
hand-work”’ is included not only sewing and cooking 
in the narrower aspects, but the study of simple 
analysis, chemistry of foods, marketing in its eco- 
nomic aspects; home sanitation, plumbing, heat, 
light, ventilation, fuel, disinfectants; proper meth- 
ods of sweeping, dusting, laundering and care of 
the home; hygiene, emergency aid and nursing; a 
knowledge of accounts and business forms, domes- 
tic architecture, tree and floral culture and much 
more. 

The New York City grade course in vocational 
work for girls, which gives a fairly well-organized 
body of thought in connection with practical work, 
includes, in addition to a sequence of work provid- 
ing for a simple knowledge of the cooking of nu- 
merous types of food and of food principles, the 
simpler phases of housekeeping, laundering, care 
of the dining-room, table service, nursing, dietaries, 
home sanitation and marketing. The New York 
City course, however, makes no effort to relate the 
traditional work or even the drawing to the work 
that directly couples with life. 


Reorganizing Present Courses 


One of the chief considerations in planning pre- 
vocational grade work must be the reorganization 
of all the traditional school work, beyond what may 
be called tool knowledge, so that it will directly con- 
tribute to the one end of making the individual voca- 
tionally efficient. Perhaps the greatest present need 
in education lies in the modification and through 
correlation of the vital essentials of each subject 
with the various other subjects (from the point of 
view of the child rather than the subject) and to 
make all practically related to the needs of life as 
it must be lived to-day. The vocational needs should 
be the nucleus of reorganization for much of the 
arithmetic, the hygiene, the history, the geography, 
etc., of the prevocational course in the grades. This 
new order of things is being attempted by some of 
the progressive schools of the middle west which 
are grouping all school work under four or five 
heads, doing away with the dozen or more unrelated 
subjects that make up the average elementary school 
curriculum and which by their distinctiveness and 
unrelatedness have caused great waste. 

The needs of civic as well as of industrial life 
have been changing rapidly of late, but the school 
work has remained so nearly static as to put it quite 
out of joint with our needs and purposes. - Tradi- 
tion and precedence always face toward the: past 
and are apt to be stubborn enemies of change and 
progress. The devclopment of an interest in the in- 
dustrial life about us through constructive activity 
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in the school is as important a purpose as the de- 
velopment of a taste for reading through the teach- 
ing of literature. If all the literary selections were 
made and arranged in sequence solely upon the basis 
of their mechanical difficulties, motivation and in- 
terest would be impossible. Quite so with the ar- 
rangement of vocational work. The proper se- 
quence in the use of tools and the desirable processes 
can be subordinated to the purposes embodied in 
the standards of measure suggested in this paper. 
The use of the saw, hammer, plane or chisel and 
the constructive process of any particular joint and 
the proper use of measuring, truing or testing in- 
struments can be taught equally well in the con- 
struction of any one of a long list of useful articles 
from which the individual child can choose. All 
needed knowledge of drawing can be directly re- 
lated with the shop problems that the child has a 
motive for making and which through choice fur- 
nish him large opportunity for initiative. So from 
our new view point necessary technique need not 
suffer and the ‘educational and economic value of 
schooling will be greatly enhanced. 

The motivation of work, the organization of 
ideas, the consideration of relative values, and the 
opportunity for initiative require a higher order of 
teaching. 

The constructive work of the first four years in 
the most progressive school systems is pretty well 
outlined and is reasonably well related to the work 
of the other subjects and to the interests of the 
child, and covers a wide field of locally accessible 
material. Some believe that because the first four 
years must give the child all the practical basic tools 
of education that there is not time for constructive 
work, but it has been demonstrated that one-tenth 
of the school time can be given to industrial activities 
in these primary grades and accomplish more in the 
other subjects than without it. 

The vocational work of the second four years for 
the girls has been well outlined, for example in the 
New York City system, with the needed addition, 
however, of better correlation with the other sub- 
jects. 

The work of the second four years for the boys 
can be built by the standards here laid down and 
should deal with the commercialized form of the 
materials used. The contributory reading will give 
sufficient consideration to raw products and to the 
processes preceding the commercialized form of the 
materials used. 

The articles made, the materials used, and the 
problems laid down as well as the tools used in 
many of our manual training departments or in- 
dustrial schools are good, but a complete change of 
view-point in their organization and presentafion 
as well as the close relating of all of this work to 
the other school work in terms of both social values 
and child psychology is necessary to meet the new 
standards and requirements. 


The Leading Purposes 
Let us bring in review the ten leading purposes 
that have been advanced by the advocates of hand 
work, manual training, motor activity, industrial ed- 


ucation, or vocational work by whatever name con-_ 
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sidered, during its brief existence of thirty years 
as a school subject. From these we will be aided 
in drawing our standards for efficiently measuring 
prevocational grade work. 

(1) Handwork will create in the mind of the 
individual a love for work and imbue him with a 
sense of the dignity of honest labor as no other 
schooi subject can. In handwork, the dust of labor 
covers alike the children of the rich and the children 
of the poor. Capital and labor touch elbows and 
are confronted with the same problem and share 
the same joys of thoughtful, careful effort, or the 
same disappointments from careless, unthoughtful 
application. The child will be better able to realize 
relative values, one of the vital standards of meas- 
uring efficiency of all education. 

(2) Hand work as a medium of expression makes 
a concrete and objective appeal to the undeveloped 
mind and re-enforces the effect of the abstract, 
traditiona! subjects. The pleasure that children 
take in the practical part of their work spills over 
into the rest of the course. They see the “hang 
of things” better. As a handmaid of the other sub- 
jects, manual work takes the problem in mathe- 
matics or the experiment in science from the realm 
of mere words to a more complete understanding. 
This correlation makes the child rather than the 
subject of vital concern. Our standards must 
make the child the center of our planning. From 
the child’s, rather than the adult’s point of view, 
we must determine our method. To implant in the 
child’s being motives for his activities is one of 
the vital standards for measuring the efficiency of 
the traditional subjects. Should we not have the 
same standards for vocational work? Doctor 
Elliott, in his “Education for Efficiency” says, 
“Since consecutive thinking absolutely requires per- 
sonal initiative, or a compulsion from within and 
not from w ithout, there must be a motive for this 
compelling action of the will.” 

(3) Hand work offers freer play for the native 
activity of childhood that must find expression than 
does any traditional subject and this directs energy 
that might otherwise function in bad habits. The 
growing child must, in order to grow in a normal 
manner, express himself in terms of action. Colo- 
nel Parker said, “Making, or manual training, has 
done more for the human race than the exercise 
of any, if not all of the other modes of expression. 
It has had a mighty influence upon brain building.” 
Through the larger freedom of vocational work, 
there is an increased opportunity for establishing in- 
dividual initiative, one of the vital standards of 
measuring the efficiency of all education. 

(4) Hand work relieves the tension of continuous 
application to book studies and returns the child re- 
freshed and quickened in mind and body. Change 
is rest for the mind as well as the body, and to 
break the long reaches of application will reduce 
mind wandering and vague ideas. The fact that 
pupils generally look forward with pleasure to their 
industrial work lends interest to schoolwork and 
motive for remaining in school. 

(5) Industrial education counteracts the harmful 
bodily attitude of the schoolroom and promotes 
physical growth and the strengthening of undevel- 
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oped muscles. Tools demand strength for their 
handling and the materials offer resistance. Any- 
thing that promotes bodily vigor encourages 
mental energy and individual initative. We are 
apt to underestimate the importance of bodily 
health. 

(6) Industrial training brings the child into con- 
tact with the actual materials of the shop, the 
laboratory, the kitchen and the garden and awakens 
the individual to a consciousness of the value and 
significance of the many industrial phases that help 
to shape his very existence. It tends to cultivate 
the industrial spirit and is based on the self-activity 
of the pupil. 

(7) Hand work is a strong moral force because it 
deals with concrete things and defects cannot be 
easily overlooked. The rightness of the work is 
sO apparent as to prevent shams or deceptions. 
Those who try to teach morality by word of mouth 
waste their efforts; morality concerns itself with 
action alone. Where there is no action, there can 
be no morality. Doctor Elliott says, “I have lately 
become convinced that work with carpenter’s tools, 
or lathe, or hammer and anvil, or violin, or piano, 
or pencil, or crayon, or camel’s hair brush trains 
well the same nerves and ganglia with which we 
do what is ordinarily called thinking. We have 
also become convinced that some intimate, sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with the natural objects of 
the earth and sky adds greatly to the happiness of 
life, and that this acquaintance should be begun in 
childhood and be developed all through adolescence 
and maturity.” 


(8) Hand work produces a general dexterity or 
handiness, a deftness of execution. Ability to use 
knowledge gained toward useful and purposeful 
ends is generally thought desirable. More than 
two generations ago, Emerson taught that the 
acquisition of some form of manual skill and the 
practice of some form of manual labor were essen- 
tial elements of culture. 

(9) Hand work will lay the foundation of a 
trade that may be more fully developed later. To 
earn one’s livelihood in a motor way is quite legi- 
timate, and the application of knowledge gained to 
the making of things from the specifications of 
others as well as to originating problems is educa- 
tional. 

(10) I again quote Doctor Elliott. “The debate 
over the proper selection of studies in youth has 
been a long and wearisome one; but at least one 
proposition is seen to command almost universal 
acceptance. Children and young people should 
study the elements of a considerable variety of sub- 


jects, in order that they may sample several kinds 


of knowledge, initiate the mental processes and 
habits appropriate to each, and have a chance to 
determine wisely in what direction their own indi- 
vidual mental powers can be best applied.” 


Conclusions 


To summarize the standards by which pre- 
vocational grade work should be arranged and car- 
ried out, from our present scientific knowledge and 
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from our past experience, we draw the following 

generalizations: 

1. The work must be purposeful to the child, 
giving him a real present motive for do- 
ing it. 

2. The work (including method) must provided 
for large initiative on the part of the in- 
dividual pupil. 

3. The work must embody the organization of 
contributory information from a_ psy- 
chological and vocational, rather than from 
a schematic subject standpoint. 

4. The work must embody the consideration of 

relative values in the use of materials and 

tools and related information. 

The work must be done under the stimuli 
of reality, making the subsidiary work con- 
tributory to vocational efficiency and higher 
levels of workmanship. 


On 


In these five large standards the child is our view- 
point and the curriculum, method and surrounding 
stimuli, as is required by the new education, all 
center on his welfare as an efficient social unit. 
Doctor Henry Suzzalo says, “Our schools have no 
other object in mind than to train men for an 
efficient social life, on the assumption that in the 
long run the vast majority of men will lead a 
richer and happier personal existence if their ac- 
tivities are harmonious with social welfare. Ordi- 
nary observation of the failure of men and women 
in life indicate three types of inefficiency: (1)They 
are not sufficiently responsive to the common insti- 
tutional demands that rest upon men in general. 
The indifference of men to ordinary moral and so- 
cial obligations indicates a defect in the liberal 
education that is designed to bring them into ap- 
preciative co-operation with their fellows in matters 
concerning the common good. Or (2) they are not 
adequately equipped with the knowledge and 
powers that make them resourceful contributors to 
the world’s work. It is already apparent that men 
must have a more adequate vocational education 
than existing institutions now provide. Or (3) 
they do not indicate a sufficient capacity for adapt- 
ing their school training to the practical situations 
that everywhere condition concrete success in life, 
whether the domain be that of general political and 
social co-operation or of specialized vocational 
workmanship.” : 

The standards of measure of vocational educa- 
tion indicated in this paper aim at the eradication 
of all these types of inefficiency. 





New York State is going to have a special day 
set aside next fall for meetings of citizens through- 
out the state to discuss school problems. This seems 
to be a wholly sensible movement, and such a day 
will be much more profitable than some of the spe- 
cial days now on the calendar. 





In Indiana, with the introduction of the pre- 
vocational work, there is coming a breaking away 
from worshipping the little tin gods of text-books 
and other supposedly educational paraphernalia. 








THE RURAL SCHOOL TEACHER 
By EMMELINE S. BEaATTy 

While we are constantly reading of the needs of 
the rural schools—and they are many—seldom do 
we see one of the most serious sore spots menacing 
our schoo! progress brought to public attention. 1 
have in mind the practise of putting young and in- 
experienced teachers in the country schoois. 

it too often happens that a fledgling from our 
high schools commences her career as teacher in a 
country schoo]. With no turther preparation she 
is placed in charge of two or more grades, and 
supported by her high school diploma, she faces her 
untried task timidly, and with a consciousness of 
being “only a child” herself. 

From my observation, the rural school seems to 
be the experimental ground for so many beginners. 
Contrasting their lot with those whose lot places 
them in towns and cities, it is a wonder to me that 
the rural schools get any kind of a teacher at all. 
The older ones won't stand for the isolation and 
poverty of living, hence the uninitiated are sent into 
the field, until such time as their eyes are opened, 
and they refuse to continue the hard work under 
such deprivations. Sometimes compelled to board 
with “the best family” in the place the young 
novitiate is put to share a room and often the bed 
with one or more members of that best family. 
Even her privacy at home (?) is invaded by the 
children of her classroom, and she is never free 
from the atmosphere of school. This is a detriment 
to her work. 

But how can she equip herself as she should if 
she has had absolutely no training for her impor- 
tant task? Teachers in such localities have told me 
that they have “all the grades” to teach and to di- 
vide that stupendous work among sixteen, per- 
haps sixty students in five-minute periods! 

In all earnestness let me ask, are we not expect- 
ing entirely too much from our rural teachers— 
even though we placed the very best in such sur- 
roundings—but we do not. 

At a county institute last year 1 walked out of the 
building with a youth who was holding down a 
rural school with ‘‘sometimes four, sometimes eight, 
students.” His work would have been enviably easy 
had those scholars been equally graded; but it hap- 
pened they were not, and he had to give instruction 
covering all the grammar grades to his large clinic. 
And the salary doled out to such a teacher is not 
adequate to our demands of him. 

The principal of a high school told me that he 
and one assistant gave all the instruction in the 
high school work, while he and this assistant with 
two other teachers gave all the instruction in both 
grade and high school subjects. He is now county 
superintendent: let us hope he will secure some 
remedy for this ill-assorted condition of things. 

The psychology of the situation seemed to be 
entirely ignored. Whether it is a deliberate unwill- 
ingness to face this side of the question or not, I am 
not prepared to say. But with the opening vision of 
educators of the present time, whereby it is “meet, 
right and our bounden duty” to give everything 
a “psychological” color, this topic bears similar 
weight with others. 
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lf the stalwart citizenship of our country is to 
be found among those children born and raised in 
country communities—and many tell us this is the 
fact—then it certainly behooves us to give them 
the best chance in the world to attain educational 
standards with children born in more populated dis- 
tricts. To give them poorly equipped teachers, in- 
experienced pedagogues, and youth clamoring for 
some social lite amid thoroughly wnsocial surround- 
ings is to cripple the mentality and dwarf the stand- 
ards of such communities. The rural districts re- 
quire the strong, firm grasp of experienced teachers 
with good enough salary to make the life worth 
while, if not entirely alluring. Above all, the rural 
school students will call to account as they advance 
in years the system that gives them and their chil- 
dren LESS than they have a right to. 

The project of “centralization” is a step in the 
right direction. But some county superintendents 
find even that to be thoroughly inadequate to local 
conditions. What, then, shall be done? A little 
more money and common sense. combined might ac- 
complish much. Why not place at least two teachers 
in every rural school regardless of numerical force 
of students. One of these shall be experienced, 
having served as under-teacher in similar conditions 
for at least two years. Let the second teacher be a 
novitiate in the art and let her understand the future 
value of this novitiate. Let the differing salaries 
properly compensate each. The companionable life 
possible under this plan would tend to keep both 
actively alive to the demands of their work. It 
would result in a healthier school community, a 
more desirable degree of community-comfort, and 
(what is far more desirable) it would bring up the 
standard steadily but surely, until the rural school 
would cease to be the dumping ground of totally 
inexperienced would-be teachers. 

The “pupil-teacher” system of old England pro- 
vided a reasonable way to equip those who could 
not afford any other means of progress in the . 
higher studies, and who wished to become teachers. 
And it worked wonders for many a woman who 
can trace her success in life to those early years 
of training under the eye of the principal and thor- 
oughly experienced teacher. Where our girls can- 
not go into normal training, could not some system 
modified upon the plan I have just touched upon be 
inaugurated, whereby a two years’ course in the - 
rural school under capable leadership, ever present, 
would relieve us of the serious responsibility of 
exploiting such raw material as I have seen 
sent out to blaze a trail in an untried field of 
work. , 

Let it be remembered that whatever we do now 
for Young America will revert to the nation. Can 
we afford to be quiescent? 

I have said nothing of the ethical or moral short- 
age of our present plan. It stands out apparent 
to all that our girls of seventeen are not ethically 
fit, or morally fit, to battle against the larger and 
mere vital propositions of rural school life. And 
we are putting them under too serious a strain to 
expect that they ARE fit. 

“Ignorance may be bliss” but it is not folly to 
be wise. 
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EN ROUTE DEPARTMENT 


BY MONTANYE PERRY 


God’s Wilderness and Man’s 


A week’s vacation and $50.00 is all it costs. At 
least one-quarter of the people in the United States 
could take it at that price, and it is one of the 
finest tours in the world. It includes the world’s 
greater center of population, a river famed for 
its picturesque beauty, a health resort where a dozen 
natural medicinal waters flow ceaselessly from as 
many springs, a lake whose supreme loveliness is 
enhanced by memories of some of the most stirring 
scenes in American history, and a forest wilderness 
wherein are many miles which the foot of white 
man has never trod. Yet it is safe to say that not 
one in a thousand has seen all of these, and thou- 
sands have never seen one of them. Why? 


Poverty and Blindness 


Why are there half-grown children in Manhattan 
who have never seen an elevated railroad? Why 
are there persons in Syracuse who have never seen 
a salt well? Why are there people everywhere who, 
if asked whether they had ever seen Venus, would 
inquire what vaudeville circuit she was on? 

Many a man rides across the Brooklyn Bridge 
with his vision obscured by a yellow journal; read- 
ing things which he does not believe and which 
would have no real interest for him if he did be- 
lieve them. He would be ashamed if a fellow- 
clerk should mention some bit of scandal which he 
had not already devoured. If you should ask him 
where to find the Headquarters of the Department 
of the East, United States Army, he would refer 
you to “Information.” He would not know, nor 
care, that his yellow journal had prevented his 
seeing, daily, the seat of the organization which 
would stand between him and the Mexicans if they 
should succeed in getting so far north. 

It is poverty which keeps us from seeing the 
world and poverty is not the absence of means, 
but the absence of wants. 

Suppose we start with the primeval. Roll over 
in your blanket, put some of those birch branches 
on the live embers of your fire and squint over to- 
ward the east. Better sit up, for there is a gray 
streak over there and you want to see the world 
wake up and crawl out of its blanket. 

No matter how you got to the top of Sunrise 
Mountain—you are here and you are about to wit- 
ness a miracle. 

The streak of gray grows wider. Almost im- 
perceptibly the atmosphere about you becomes 
charged with light. 

Now look for the lake—gone! Last night it lay 
there, a thousand feet below you, shimmering in the 
moonlight—now you find yourself sitting on a 
strange shore and looking out over a silent sea. 
Its waves have no sound, no motion—a ghost of 
a sea, with dark, hazy islands in the distance. 

That’s right, rub your eyes! Perhaps if you 
had known that the clouds were going down into 
the valley to sleep you would have stayed awake to 
see them go by. 

Now they are waking up! 


> 


They start to roll 
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down to the southward. They go so fast that 
by the time the sun has washed off the red and 
painted the sky blue they are gone, and you find 
the lazy lake is stili in its bed. 

Don’t jump! It wasn’t a bear. Bruin knows 
human nature too well to risk his skin by coming 
so close, but that saucy red squirrel will pounce upon 
your chest while you’re dozing and then laugh at 
you from a stump only.a dozen yards away. 

Behind you is another sea. Its waves are green 
branches, tossing in the breeze. Yesterday, you re- 
member, you wanted to go exploring out there, 
but you couldn’t find a trail and you thought of 
the poor fellow the guide told you about. He said 
he didn’t need a trail—he knew the woods. That 
was three years ago. He is out there yet—some- 
where. 

Hungry? Well, the smoke has been curling up 
from the chimneys on the Silver Bay Hotel for the 
past half hour; they must be getting breakfast. 

Sst! See that pair of grouse beside the path. 
Stand still, while they walk up to see who you are. 

Here we are at the hotel, and not six o'clock 
yet—breakfast an hour and a half off. It’s hard 
to wait, but let us improve the time. See the ten- 
nis courts, a baseball field, a cinder track, a bath- 
ing beach, boats. Afraid it’s too expensive? Say, 
staying home in the summer is an extravagance 
when you can get all this for $2.00 a day. 

No, they don’t tango nor have wine suppers— 
it is a place for people who are interested in the 
things that count. There are good lectures and fine 
courses of instruction, but they are not forced upon 
you. Fish all the time if you want to, there are 
plenty of black bass and lake trout. 

A launch ride up the lake to Baldwin, and a jaunt 
in a farmer’s wagon from there to Fort Ticon- 
deroga, fill a whole day with delight. It costs one 
dollar, the price of a poor seat at a theatre. Old 
Fort Ti has been restored and stocked with memen- 
toes of its lively youth. In Ticonderoga Village 
is the graphite mine which put the lead in lead 
pencils. 

When you have climbed Black Mountain and Su- 
gar Loaf and have had your fill of the pleasures 
of forest and lake, the “Sagamore” takes you some 
morning down to Lake George village. Near by 
is Fort William Henry, whose name has been dear to 
you since you were in the seventh grade. 

After climbing Prospect Mountain to look down 
upon the valley where Indian braves and Continen- 
tal heroes have mingled their ashes with the soil 
along the Hudson, we take a trolley car, or a 
train on the Delaware & MHudson, to Saratoga 
Springs. A dozen kinds of water, pleasant ‘to the 
taste and with wonderful curative powers, yet some 
men go to the hotel bars for a drink. The race 
track and the gaming tables no longer attract their 
thousands, for legislation has been enacted to pro- 
tect the gambler from himself, so you will not 
have to pay a dollar to sleep in a rocking ‘chair 
on the front porch as in the palmy days. 

Now on to Albany. No, the bricks in the State 
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Capitol are not made of silver—just plain clay. 
Why did they cost so much? Don’t ask me, I’m 
not in politics. 

You need clean collars? Come across the river. 
Enough to supply the nation made here every year. 
This is Troy. 

For the last one hundred and fifty miles we have 
our choice of two railroads and four steamboat 
lines. Hudson River Day Line? I approve, al- 
though I can go cheaper when I’m near broke. The 
great steamer takes us and a thousand others on 
board and starts down the river. Us and a thou- 
sand others, yet we are not crowded. When we have 
made the circuit of all her decks we have had a half- 
mile walk. For two dollars apiece she takes us a 
hundred and fifty miles down one of the noblest 
rivers in the world. The American Rhine? No, 
the Rhine is in Europe, there’s nothing like the 
Hudson over there. Yes, the water is a trifle muddy, 
but your respect for it will grow when you see 
how much a New Yorker will pay for a few quarts 
of it which turned to ice last January. 

Down past the Catskills, full of trout streams and 
summer cottages, passing all sorts of odd craft, we 
go. Sometimes an overgrown tugboat goes by, 
climbing the river with twenty Erie canal barges 
hanging to her. 

The Palisades raise their brown and gray preci- 
pices before us. Are they trying to keep us out, 
or the Jersey mosquitoes in? 

And on the opposite side of the river—do you 
feel just a slight tingling sensation along your 
spine? Does your heart beat just a little faster 
and youthful dreams of conquest rise again from 
the sub-conscious caverns of your soul? 

“Little old New York!” 

“Dark, compared to Oklahoma City,” exclaims a 
red-haired westerner as he groped his way up 
Broadway, but he comes back once or twice a year. 

“Horse cars!” shrieks a maid from Milwaukee. 
She steps into the tube and two minutes later gazes 
around with a bewildered air and gasps: “You 
don’t mean to say we have passed under the Hud- 
son !” 

“No climate like California,’ wails the San 
Franciscan as an Atlantic breezelet pokes its nose 
under his vest. Then aeroplaning his nose in an 
effort to see the top of the Woolworth Building, 
he remarks: “We haven’t dared to build anything 
as high as that since the earthquake.” 

“Ya, more Deutschers here as in Berlin alretty!”’ 
avows the stout citizen with the meerschaum pipe. 

“Verra bigga citee, more Italian man than in 
Rome,” explains Tony to Angelo as one leans on 
the handle of his pick and the other on the edge 
of the ditch. 

“Next to Paree! Next to Paree!” 
Frenchman twirls his moustache. 

“Allee samee plenty Chinaman,” soliloquizes Ching 
Lee, forgetting the new republic and reaching over 
his shoulder for the cue which used to hang there 
in the days of the empire. 

“More Jews in New York than in Jeruzalem. 
Oi! Oi! Such a beesnis,” ejaculates Isaac with 
his hands and mouth as he sells a collar button 
to the suspender vender. 


and the 
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“What a foine counthry it wud be if it wasn’t 
fur th’? furriners!” The policeman shoos away the 
pushcarts and gives us a chance to get across the 
street. 

From the virgin forest to the city of all nations 
we can go in a day. From New York to Lake 
George and back costs less than $15.00 in rail- 
way and boat fares, and still we leave unsatisfied 
that natural, and right, longing for change and ad- 
venture. , 

Of what use are classroom and books if we shut 
up our lives within their walls and covers? The 
breath of the mountains and the hum of the city 
are what make their lessons live. 


All aboard! 





A JOURNEY IN AN ASH LIFT 


Travel does not necessarily imply the use of 
steamships or railroads, automobiles or airships. 
There is a man in a Pennsylvania city who is an 
inveterate traveler. Not a day goes by without 
his seeing something new and strange, yet he does 
not leave his home town oftener than once a year. 

“Where have you gone in your travels to-day, 
Charles?” a friend asked him recently. 

“Down cellar,” he replied, “ever been there?” 

His friend confessed that he had worked in that 
office building thirteen years without ever going 
lower than the main floor. 

“Don’t know what you've missed!’ and Charles, 
who has the traveler’s love for story-telling, tipped 
back in his chair and began. 

“Gets monotonous in the office, you know, and 
I like to travel and see the world. Been to Europe 
and all that, but I like to take some little trip every 
day. Happened to see the engineer just starting 
down on the ash lift, so I jumped on and went down 
with him. Wasn’t far, but it’s just as different 
from our everyday life as anything in Europe.” 

“Isn’t it rather dirty down there?” inquired his 
friend, observing a blackish look in the corners 
of his eyes and around his nails. 

“No worse than riding on a soft coal road,” he 
replied. “I gave him a cigar and got him to lend 
me a pair of overalls. Ever wear overalls?” 

“Not since I was a boy on the farm.” 

“Ought to put on a pair now and then, they 
help you to see the workingman’s side of economic 
and social questions. Don’t suppose you ever fired 
a steam boiler?” 

“T haven’t even looked at one for years.” 

“T hadn’t until this morning. Good fun, firing.” 

“Good heavens, man! You don’t mean to say 
you were firing the boiler under this building this 
morning, with five hundred innocent souls up here 
unconscious of their awful peril!” 

“The fireman didn’t take it as seriously as that, 
and he was much closer to it than you were. Made 
a row about it at first, said he didn’t want no high- 
brow makin’ a mess of his plant, but I gave him 
a cigar and made it all right. He thinks I’m a 


comedian. Just sat in a wheelbarrow and laughed 
—laughing yet, I guess.” 
“Well, how did you get along?” 
(Coytinued on page vi) 
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BOOK ANALYSES 


American Literature. John C. Metcalf. 415 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 1914. B. J. Johnson Company, 
Richmond. 

These Southern publishers have presented a charac- 
teristic Southern book. The Southern point of view is 
right, and as history proceeds it will be seen to be 
more and more right in most respects than the North- 
ern point of view. The book before us is a brief ac- 
count of its subject, and gains as well as loses by its 
brevity. The style is quick and appealing. Uncom- 
monly good is the treatment of Western and of recent 
writers. Not a few names, omitted in other manuals, 
are to be found adequately considered here. It is not 
easy for a Southerner to be fair in dealing with such a 
poet as Whittier, but no Northerner is likely to object 
to the present treatment. Indeed, throughout, the text 
is candid, sympathetic, judicious and competent. It 
will undoubtedly have a decided success as a school 
text-book; and for its point of view merits general 
reading. 


Easy Road to Reading. Louise B. Chancellor. Ed- 
ited by William E. Chancellor. Alphabet Book. Book 
of Fun and Fancy. Book of Animals. Book of Chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 1914. World Book Company. 

These four books were written and illustrated by the 
author for her own children. They have been revised 
and enlarged from materials originally prepared for 
the same purpose. The verses are mostly humorous, 
such as: 


“This patient, quiet, cheerful cow 
Would like to laugh, if she knew how.” 


Any child can learn to read from the use of these 
inexpensive books, whether at home or at school. Their 
vocabulary is natural, as would almost inevitably be 
the case with books drawn and written in the nursery, 
sheet by sheet, by a mother with several children at 
her knees. They may be especially commended to the 
attention of teachers in advanced kindergartens where 
reading is taught, and by teachers of first grades. 


Selections for Oral Readings. Edited by C. M. Fuess. 
226 pages. Illustrated. 1914. Cloth. 25 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

No better little book is upon the market. Half of the 
selections merit memorizing verbatim. All of them 
read well aloud. The editor has chosen with taste and 
judgment and high esthetic and moral purpose. The 
Education of Karl Witte, or The Training of the Child. 
Translated by Leo Wiener. $1.50 net. Cloth. 312 
pages. T. Y. Crowell & Company. 

Karl Witte was a minister’s son, who lived to be an 
octogenerian and did many useful and some brilliant 
things. As a child, he was a marvel of precocity. Yet 
he grew up in health and lived out a long and vigorous 
life. No professional library is complete without this 
famous work. The present is an excellent English 
translation. There is no parent of intelligence suf- 
ficient to comprehend the book but would benefit by 
reading it. Psychology may have advanced marvel- 
lously since the childhood of Karl Witte but physio- 
logical human nature has not changed a particle. This 
book is essentially as true to-day as it was when writ- 
ten. Minds do not “lie fallow.” Children need learn- 
ing and training as fast and as full as they can bear the 
discipline. Such is the main truth of this important 
story of pedagogy in the concrete instance. Only one 
note may be given in detail. Karl was as good a labor- 
atory worker as he was translator of books in foreign 
languages. He was no mere book-prodigy. 


Soils and Crops. Thomas F. Hunt and Charles W. 
Burkett. Illustrated. Cloth. 1914. 541 pages. Orange 
Judd Company, New York. : 

A thoroughly practical little encyclopedia of princi- 
ples and practices in soil-management and in crop- 
getting is this handbook of two men who know. And 


it should interest everyone who cares about our na- 
tional food supply. 


Initiation into Philosophy. Emile Faguet. Trans- 
lated by Homer Barton. 254 pages. Cloth. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

This is a little book devoted to great ideas. It 
touches the high places in the philosophic thought of 
all the centuries. The style is a delight. ° 


For Girls and the Mothers of Girls. A Book for the 
Home and the School concerning the Beginnings of 
Life. Mary G. Hood, M.D. 1914. Cloth. Illustrated 
by pictures of true art. 1914. Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

This book has been critically read by a physician 
and a parent, and has met with their high approval. 
It is straight out with the facts, but as it is meant for 
mothers and teachers in dealing with individuals for 
whom they are personally responsible, this is exactly 
the honest and proper way to tell them. It is a book 
of sex-ethics and sex-physiology rather than the fake 
subject sex-hygiene. It has a scientific accuracy and 
a religious dignity of expression that are admirable. 


Household Accounting. By Wallace H. Whigam and 
Oliver D. Frederick. The A. N. Palmer Company, 
New York, 1913. 

The old-time bookkeeping course has held its place 
in many schools on general principles rather than be- 
cause of any proved value to those who take it. In 
this new work, practice is given in handling household 
accounts. Familiarity is gained with all of the usual 
problems in a family budget. Nothing is taken for 
granted and yet there is no overlooking of detail. 

The necessary forms are illustrated; graphic meth- 
ods of showing expenditures are taught; there are even 
pictures of filing cases, cabinets, etc. 


J. R. Smith. 


Industrial and Commercial Geography. 
Henry 


1914. $2.50. Cloth. Illustrated. 8vo. Index. 
Holt & Co., New York. 

There is a new kind of geographical treatise with 
many new and interesting features. Here geography 
is treated as kinetic and dynamic, not as static. We 
are told what changes are going on, and what changes 
men themselves are making. There are many graphic 
charts and illuminating stat‘stical tables that are more 
than mere compilations of figures. The vast accumu- 
lation of facts is organized so well that clear and 
sharp views result. The author has a grip upon con- 
ditions and situations everywhere and institutes vitally 
significant comparisons. The treatment is as far as 
can be imagined from that of the perfunctory text- 
book. The style is pleasant and finished. The account 
begins with agriculture, takes up manufactures, then 
machinery and minerals. and proceeds: to present the 
world’s trade routes, and finally discusses the function 
of the trade center. 

Among the very notable points upon which com- 
ment might be made are the proof of the destructive 
agency of the man upon soils and forests, the explana- 
tion how capitalism has created the world market, the 
meaning of the various values of the dollar, the proph- 
ecy that soon Hudson Bay will carry a wheat fleet 
east to Europe. the amazing note that our country 
slaughters annually 77 per cent of its hogs. 40 per cent 
of its sheep, and 27 per cent of its cattle, the proposi- 
tion that we should, and indeed must, adapt our agri- 
culture to our soils and climates, turning much of our 
lands back to forests or into orchards and vineyards, 
where and why corn and cotton, sugar beets and wheat 
grow best, how and why some peoples live upon but 
one product for the markets while others have several 
products, where and why rural populations decline and 
city populations grow, the history of the iron indus- 
try, the ship-building industry. the proposition that 
appropriate commercial fertilizers are now the chief 
interest of mankind, and the importance of modern 
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science. Perhaps no other passage in this excellent 
book is more readable than the exposition why life is 
so much easier in the Southland than in the North of 
this country. On the whole, then, this is a book of 
sterling values. It is well worth reading, and it may 
safely be added that every teacher who reads it is sure 
to study it and to have it at hand for reference. 


A Little Book of Well-known Toys. By Jenness M. 
Braden. One hundred and nine line drawings and two- 
color pictures. Cloth, 105 pages. Price, 45 cents. 
Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, New York. 

Among children the toy interest supersedes, perhaps, 
every other interest but the mother interest. It is vital. 
Toys represent not only the things of childhood but 
the things of that glamorous grown-up life that never 
lose their charm until youth has passed. Miss Braden, 
who stil! retains in a very real way the feelings of 
childhood, understands this fully, and in A Little Book 
of Well-Known Toys summons those loved “play- 
things” to make easy and attractive the first steps in 
reading. 

The atmosphere of the little primer is that of glow. 
and mirth, and action. The little stories and rhymes 
all reflect a gayety and humor happily expressed in the 
rhythmic and simple text. 

In artistic make-up as well as in subject matter, the 
new book deserves the eager welcome of little people, 
and the hearty approval of teachers. Fascinating little 
figures in line drawings and two-color pictures by 
Margaret Hittle frolic through every page, while taste- 
worthy of this attractive little primer. 


Furniture Design for Scheels and Shops. By Fred 
D. Crawshaw, Professor of Manual Arts, University 
of Wisconsin. Price, postpaid, $1.00. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

A compan:on volume to “Problems in Furniture 
Making.” It is intended to stimulate and encourage de- 
signing and initiation on the part of the student. The 
book contains plates showing perspective drawings of 
typical designs representing particular types oi furniture 
accompanied by suggestions for rearranging of parts, and 
modeling of parts. Altogether twelve types of furniture 
are represented with modified designs, and practical helps 
on each type. Of some as many as six and eight different 
and suggestive designs are given. Jt also discusses and 
illustrates principles of design, as applied to furniture in 
a very helpful way, and gives tables showing the impor- 
tant dimensions of typical articles of furniture as used in 
commercial shops. As a book of practical help on the 
designing of simple pieces of furniture it stands unique. 


Childhood and Youth Series. With a view to dis- 
seminating the best modern knowledge relative to the 
characteristics and training of childhood and youth, The 
Bobbe-Merrill Company have undertaken the publica- 
tion of a series of books, “The Childhood and Youth 
Series,” designed for parents, teachers, social workers, 
and all who are interested in the care and culture of the 
young. It has been the purpose to present in the differ- 
ent volumes the results of modern research concerning 
the physical, intellectual, social and moral development 
and education of the child; and to treat every topic ina 
scientific but at the same time simple, concrete and 
practical manner. 

Particular emphasis is laid upon the every-day problems 
’ arising in the relations and activities of the home, the 
school, the street, and the various places of work and 
amusement in contemporary American life. Each subject 
considered in this series is discussed by one who is com- 
petent to deal with it in an authoritative way, alike in its 
scientific and in its practical aspects. 

It has been the plan in this series to have each author 
regard himself as an adviser to those whom he is instruct- 
ing; and he has attempted simply to talk to them, as 
though they were in his presence, and asking his advice 
as an expert respecting the matter he is discussing. 

The following volumes are now ready: Learning and 


Doing, Natural Education, The High School Age, The 
Child and His Spelling. Net price per volume, $1.00. 
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Principles of Physics. By Willis E. Towner, M. 
Sci. (Univ. of Illinois); Charles H. Smith, M. E. (Cor- 
nell); Charles M. Turton, A. M. (Syracuse). Seven 
plates and 425 other illustrations. $1.25 net. P. Blaki- 
ston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is one of the unusual books that have come 
from the educational press this year. It presents a 
unique departure from the quantitative and mathematical 
methods censured by the “New Movement in Teaching 
Physics” in beginners texts, as the book is particularly 
adapted to beginners in physics. The illustrations and 
drawings evidently were selected from a pedagogical 
rather than a spectacular point of view. 

The text is divided into seventy-seven sections, each 
containing material enough for one lesson, and each 
of these sections is summarized by a list of important 
topics which point out to the pupil the principles and 
subject matter requiring most careful attention. These 
lists will also be of great assistance to the instructor in 
assigning lessons. 

The problems and practical exercises seem to em- 
phasize physical principles as distinguished from mathe- 
matical training. A list of exercises is also placed at 
the end of the several sections and are in sufficient 
number to permit testing at many points and of a choice 
of problems by the teacher. 


Along Mediterramear Shores. A supplementary read- 
er by Mary Frances Willard. 269 pages remarkably 
illustrated. 50 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This unusual volume will ably supplement the sixth 
grade pupil struggling with the geography and history 
of these eastern countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Leaving on one of the ocean grey-hounds, the pupil 
is taken on a personally conducted tour by the author. 
The present tense is used, which gives the unique im- 
pression of reality. Interwoven with the descriptions 
of the quaint customs of these countries and cities are 
the historical facts which it is important that the pupil 
should remember. Geography and history will become real 
and interesting when this book is used to supplement 
the work. The book collaborates very well with the 
plan for American history which the Committee of Eight 
has formulated for seventh grades. 

The numerous halftones, clear type, and the map of 
the route of travel make the book unusually attractive. 
It presents a combination of charm and usefulness not 
often found in a school book. 


By Clarence M. Weed and Wil- 
Lowell, Mass. 
D. C. Heath & 


Crop Production. 
liam E. Riley, State Normal School, 
Cloth, illustrated. 252 pages. 75 cents. 
Co., Boston. 

This book gives the essential facts concerning the 
history characteristics, culture. diseases and enemies of 
practically all the crops grown in the United States, and 
contains a large number of separate discussions about 
vegetables, fruit, flowers and farm crops. The method 
is simple, clear and distinct, which guarantees interest 
on the part of the student. 

It is profusely illustrated. The unique plan of. the 
book will insure its popularity in those schools which 
— any time at all to this new phase of public school 
work 


Die Sieben Reisen Sinbads des Seemannes. By Albert 
Ludwig Grimm. Edited with notes by K. C. H. Drech- 
sel, A.M., Master of German, Episcopal Academy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 188 pages. Price, 40 cents. American 
Book Company, New York. 


The Teacher and Old Age—Riverside Educational 
Monographs. By Charles A. Prosser, Secretary, Na- 
tional. Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Edited by Henry Suzzallo, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers’. College, Columbia 
University, New York. 140 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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The Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and HENRY SUZZALLO 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new series— 
New in plan; 
New in material; 
New in aim. 


The authors are men of exceptional 
skill and experience. 


They offer a fresh and original course. 


They have made a new synthesis of the 
material for instruction in elementary 
mathematics. 


The series provide effective training 
for practical life. 


The essentials are taught early, and 
formal processes are mastered. 


Efficiency in calculation is_ skilfully 
developed. 


Economic arithmetic—which deals 
chiefly with applications — receives 
more and more attention as the pupil 
advances. 


Book I—Fundamental Processes, 256 pages, 35 cents. 
Book II1—Practical Applications, 512 pages; 65 cents. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
































PLAY AND RECREATION FOR 
THE OPEN COUNTRY 


By HENRY S. CURTIS, 


Founder of the Playground Association of America 


8vo, 271 pages, illustrated, $1.16 


The young people of our rural sections need something more than instruction in the 
science of agriculture to make them efficient and contented. The evils of “all work and 
no play” exist in the country more often than in the city. This problem is discussed and 
practical remedies are suggested in “Play and Recreation for the Open Country.” 
every phase is touched on in a helpful manner. 
titles: 


Play in the Home. 


Almost 
The following are a few oi the chapter 


Play in the Dooryard of the Farm House. 

Some Experiences that Every Country Boy Should Have. 
Organized Play in the School Yard. 

Recreation for the Country Girl. 

Recreation for the Farmer’s Wife. 

The Rural Church as a Social Centre. 
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UNEQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 

Wide variation in the pay for the same or simi- 
lar work is one of the most striking situations re- 
vealed by the investigation of teachers’ salaries 
just completed by the United States bureau of edu- 
cation, under the direction of J. C. Boykin, editor 
of the bureau. Public elementary school-teachers 
may receive $2,400 a year, as some do in New York 
City, or $45 a year, as in certain rural communi- 
ties. Even in cities of the same class there are con- 
siderable differences in the salaries paid teachers. 
On the administrative side there are county superin- 
tendents with pay ranging from $115 to $4,000 
per annum, and college presidents receiving salaries 
all the way from $900 to $12,400. 

In city school systems salaries have increased 
steadily in recent years, particularly in the western 
states; and, in general, salaries in city school sys- 
tems are fairly well standardized. The average 
salary of the superintendent of schools in cities of 
over 250,000 population is $7,178; the range is from 
$4,000 to $10,000. In the same group of cities 
high-school principals average $3,565 and elemen- 
tary teachers $1,018. Even in the smallest cities 
listed, those between 5,000 and 10,000 population, 
salaries are fairly uniform. The maximum for 
superintendents in this group is $3,600 and the av- 
erage $1,915; but elementary teachers show an an- 
nual average of $533, with salaries as high as 
$1,350 and as low as $104. It is in the colleges and 
universities that the widest variation prevails. The 
salaries of men with the rank of “professor” range 
from $450 to $7,500. “Professors” in some institu- 
tions receive less than “instructors” or even “as- 
sistants” in others. Salaries of deans of these in- 
stitutions vary from $500 to $5,000. University 
teachers of subjects for which there is direct com- 
mercial demand outside receive somewhat higher 
salaries than those in charge of the traditional aca- 
demic subjects, but the difference is less than might 
be expected. The highest average salaries for full 
professors are paid in law and civil engineering. 
Law claims the highest paid professorship in any 
subject, with one salary of $7,500; but there are 
professors of physics, geology, and Latin who re- 
ceive $7,000. It is significant, however, that on the 
basis of the figures reported most college teaching, 
particularly in the first two years, is done by men 
of instructor grade with salaries of $1,000 to $1,200, 
or by assistants who receive on the average about 
$500, usually for half-time services. 

Quite as noteworthy is the variation in salaries 
for state superintendents of public instruction. The 
salaries of the chief school officers in the various 
states range from $10,000 in New Jersey and New 
York; $7,500 in Illinois; $6,500 in Massachusetts ; 
and $5,000 in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California, 
Indiana and Louisiana; down to $2,000 in Dela- 
ware, Nebraska and Nevada; $1,900 in South Caro- 
lina; and $1,800 in South Dakota. 

The report contains detailed comparisons, show- 
ing the increase in teachers’ salaries at different pe- 
riods. The figures thus collected will be utilized 
as the basis for further investigation by the bureau 
of education to determine the actual conditions of 
the teaching profession. 
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GOOD TEETH HELP MENTALITY 


In the ‘Mental Health of the School Child,” just 
published by the Yale University Press, Dr. Wallin 
describes, in detail, mental tests of Cincinnati School 
Children before and after thorough dental treat- 
ment. “The results at which we have arrived in 
this experiment by controlled objective quantitative 
methods emphasize anew the paramount impor- 
tance of teaching the pupils in our schools proper 
dental prophylaxis, and of establishing dental clinics 
and dispensaries, and supplying free dental treat- 
ment in the schools to all certified indigent cases. 
But it should be specially emphasized that, owing 
to the enormous number of children suffering from 
diseased teeth, it is not sufficient merely to establish 
school dental clinics. There are not enough den- 
tists in any community to treat the teeth of all the 
children who have oral defects. It is, therefore, 
imperatively necessary that the work of dental hy- 
giene be so organized on a community basis that 
children may be systematically taught to care for 
their teeth and sanitate their mouths from the day 
that, as members of the schools, they become wards 
of the state or of the community.” 





The Fitchburg plan is attaining wider and wider 
fame in the first high school year, the work is the 
same as in the familiar schools. In the second year, 
the boys alternate weekly between school and shop. 
Each summer the student works all the time in the 
shop. Boys are employed in pairs, alternating with 
one another between shop and school. In the second 
school year they get ten cents an hour; in the third, 
eleven cents, and in the fourth, twelve and a half 
cents. 





A teacher in a New Jersey high school had been 
trying to make clear to her pupils the principle in 
physics that heat expands and cold contracts. The 
rule was discussed in its various aspects and bear- 
ings, and finally the teacher said: 

“William Brown, suppose you give me a good ex- 
ample of the rule.” 

“Well, ma’am,” answered William, “in summer, 
when it is hot, the days are longer, and in winter, 
when it is cold, the days are shorter.” 





Illinois is agitated over the prediction by leading 
educators that the union high-schools will soon be 
compelled to charge fifty dollars per capita for 
tuition. And yet Illinois is the third state of the 
Union in population and wealth. Fifty dollars is 
much too low. Make it eighty dollars. 





A schoolroom in the Chicago Normal School has 
been so arranged that pipes conduct warmed fresh 
air to every pupil’s desk, and the foul air is taken 
out at the ceiling. This experiment: is styled the 
“natural method.” It is certainly revolutionary. 





The teaching of home economics is now required 
by law in the elementary schools of Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma and Washington. 
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NEW YORK CITY IN SEARCH OF ART | 
TEACHERS POSTPONES EXAMINATION 


The New York school authorities announce that 
to avoid certain holidays the special examination for 


art teachers for the high schools will be postponed | Sh Oo rth an d 


until October 7th and 8th. The examinations will | 
be held only in the Board of Education building, | 
New York City. | 

Referring to the urgent need for art teachers, Dr. 
Haney, Director of Art in High Schools, said re- 
cently: “Teachers of art anxious to advance them- 
selves should prepare for high school teaching. The 
demand for good teachers, the country. over, ex- 
ceeds the supply. In New York City a number of 
excellent and well-paid positions are now open. | 
Especially in the case of men is there a lack of | 
satisfactory candidates. Any art teacher of four 
years’ experience in high school art rooms, and 
with two years’ professional art training following 
high school graduation, is eligible for examination. | 
At least five men teachers, and as many women, 
could secure immediate appointment, if available; 
but only those candidates who can both draw and | 
teach well should apply. The test given requires | 
sound technical and professional training.” | 

The high school salaries paid in New York City | 
to both men and women are attractive, as they ad- 
vance to a maximum of $2,650, through a graduated 
schedule. A complete circular of information, giv- | 
ing details and test papers from previous examina- 
tions, may be had on application addressed to James 
P. Haney, Director of Art in High Schools, 500 | 
Park Avenue, New York City. | 





INCREASING STENOGRAPHIC EFFICIEN- 
CY THROUGH OFFICE TRAINING 


A problem that has been constantly assuming 
larger proportions during the last few years is how | 
to include in the stenographic course a training that 
will in a sense give the student actual business ex- 
perience outside the technical subjects of short- 
hand and typewriting. By this is meant the train- 
ing that the business man now demands. The 
stenographer must know something of business 
forms, filing, etc. 

We have just read a textbook that comes from the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York and Chi- 
cago, that strikes the keynote of the whole situation. 
It is a distinct forward step in the training of efficient 
stenographers. - The title of this book is “Office 
Training for Stenographers.” The author, Rupert 
P. So Relle, is well known as the author of “Rational 
Typewriting.” The Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course,” etc. The book outlines a plan that can be 
followed by almost any school—so flexible is the 
way in which the sections have been worked out. 
The main feature is beginning the work when ad- 
vanced shorthand has been reached. It thus be- 
comes an integral part of the shorthand course and 
is not added as an appendix. That seems to be 
the logical plan, because while the student is getting 
drill in. shorthand, he is at the same time getting 
drill in those things that help him to make use of | 
the shorthand in a practical way. 

The old plan of beginning work of this character 
—where it was given at all—at the end of the short- 





Gregg 





is taught in more schools than all other systems combined. 
There are 1852 cities in the United States in which short- 
hand is taught in the public high schools. The standing of 
the five leading systems is as follows: 


GREGG SHORTHAND .............. 974 cities 
NS NID noi op ccna sceen eso uns 364° =“ 
a ei 105 “‘ 
MEINE oka. ss ow. 6p Sc 0000 9505.0 bis sins ee 88“ 
PE Shc scsstuyessasieoeoseb acres 32. CSS 


Twentynine other systems or text-books are represented in 
the remaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial schools is even 
more marked. It was adopted by more than four hundred 
schools last year. The reasons for the popularity of Gregg 
Shorthand are: 

Simplicity—it is the easiest of all practical systems to learn. 

Legibility—it holds the world’s record for accuracy at high 
speed—99.6% perfect. 

Speed—Gregg writers won first, second and third places in 
the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest. 


TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Free 


The large number of schools using the system, and new 
ones adopting it each year, creates a constant demand for 
new and attractive field—having dec ded advantages over 
professionally-trained teachers. Commercial teaching is a 
other branches. Write today about our free correspondence 
instruction for teachers. 


Ask also for Booklet S. J. N. Y. 4. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago ::: San Francisco 











For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
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Two Superior Texts 





American 


Metcalf’s 


Literature 








Metcalf’s 
English Literature 


Let us send you sample pages 





B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet containing specimen 

pages of Metcalf’s American Literature and Metcalf’s English 
iterature, also the Book of Opinions. 


(Signed) 








F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 


RICHMOND, VA 








hand course had very decided disadvantages. For 
one thing, while students were getting the model 
office training they were losing in shorthand and 
typewriting speed. Many of them never get train- 
ing in the model office at all. 

“Office Training for Stenographers” contains 
twelve sections, each dealing with a distinct phase 
of office work. Besides giving a thorough drill in 
such things as “Applying for a Position,” “Tran- 
scribing,” “Arranging Letters Attractively,” “Meet- 
ing Callers,’ “Outgoing and Incoming Mail,” 
“About Enclosures,” “Postal Information,” “Remit- 
tances,” “Common Business Papers,” “Filing,” 
“Form Letters,” etc.—all worked into attractive, in- 
teresting exercises—it contains lessons in business 
ethics. This latter subject is something new in com- 
mercial texts, but a reading of the book shows that 
the author has touched upon a very vital point in the 
training of young men and women for business life, 
and has worked out the problem in a practical way. 

The book contains 184 pages, is printed on fine 
paper in two colors, and is profusely illustrated. 
The price, including a separate Exercise Book, is 
$2.00. The publishers, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York and Chicago, announce that sample 
copies will be sent to teachers of commercial sub- 
jects for 75 cents. 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT 

(Continued from page 217) 
sidered as a profession. Thousands of educators’ 
names are in the book; and many educational ad- 
vertisements help to finance its publication. This 
also is a revelation of human nature. Perhaps, 
lawyers and ministers, doctors and artists, technolo- 
gists and musicians are professional men because 
they do not insert professional cards. Yet pause 
—the cards of some physicians are here advertising 
sanatoriums for invalids. No doubt, the famous 
men whose names are in the book especially need to 
know. about such sanatoriums, and about private 
schools for their soon-to-be-orphaned children. For 
though genius may not be to madness near allied, 
it is painfully true that talent and ill-health are 
found in frequent association. 

And now the climax of the argument. Go to 
college in order to succeed in securing entrance to 
books of biographical reference. More than half 
of the famous lawyers are college graduates; 52 
per cent., just one half of the physicians, are such 
graduates, 49.4 per cent. And if you wish to be — 
talked of, study law. Of the famous men in Amer- 
ica, one in seven is a lawyer, one in ten is a minis- 
ter, and one in eighteen is a physician. Yet in the 
whole population there are 140,000 physicians, 115,- 
000 ministers, and only 90,000 lawyers. For the 
sake of the 500,000 teachers of the land, it is profit- 
able to note that of these 21,500 famous persons, 
one in eight is or has been a teacher. 

Let us end with a question—What grade of the 
teaching profession is as high as a bishop? For 
bishops of all denominations are all arbitrarily in- 
cluded because of their office. 





Portland, Oregon, Adopts Office Training Text 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education 
of Portland, Oregon, “Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers,” by Rupert P. Sorelle, was adopted for 
use in the public schools of that city for the next 
four years. Among other important adoptions of 
this practical and distinctive text-book during the 
past year are the University of California and the 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. “Of- 
fice Training for Stenographers” is used in hun- 
dreds of high schools and private commercial 
schools. The book is published by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 
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Make Your Physics Course More Attractive 
| BY USING 


TOWER, SMITH and TURTON’S NEW TEXTBOOK 


THE PRINCIPLES oF PHYSICS 


Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth $1.25 Postpaid 
—  : 


CHARLES H. SMITH 
Hype Park HicH ScHOooL 
CHICAGO 





CHARLES M. TURTON 
Bowen HicH ScHOOL 
CHICAGO 


WILLIS E. TOWER 
ENGLEWoop HicgH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


The book is the product of experienced teachers of high school physics—not of experimental physicists—and 
is the result of years of study and special effort to make the subject more attractive and effective. 
Physical principles are emphasized, and while numerical problems afford a sufficient drill and mastery of 
the mathematical phase of the subject, special care has been given to avoiding abstruse and complicated math- 
ematical puzzles. 

The large number of practical exercises and problems permit testing at many points, and of a choice of prob- 





lems by teachers. 
Each section contains a list of “Important Topics” 
The book is up-to-date in all respects. 


ences and daily occurrences. 





which emphasizes the essentials for the student. 


The pupil, his experience and needs have been studied and provided for. 
The exercises not only illustrate but fix in the student’s mind the application of physics to home experi- 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








EN ROUTE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 226) 

“Fine. So warm you didn’t need much heat up- 
stairs, and nothing running except the pump which 
fills the tank on the roof, so it didn’t matter if 
the steam pressure did vary a little.” 

“Did it vary much?” 

“Not much, low pressure boiler you know. Steam 
guage only registers from zero to thirty pounds. 
Kept it pretty busy traveling between those points. 
Wanted to go over thirty once or twice, but the 
safety valve wouldn’t let it.” 

“Shoveling coal must be hard work?” 

“Wouldn’t be so bad if they would make the fire- 
box doors big enough. You know the fire-box is 
deep, you have to throw the coal hard enough to 
make it reach the back part of the grate. I had 
speed enough on the first shovelful, but I didn’t 
hit the hole and half of it came back at me. Left the 
door open while I dug the coal out of my eyes 
and by the time I could see the steam guage it was 
down to nothing.” 

“How did you get it up again?” 

“Shoveled in about half a ton—too much, I guess 
—and opened all the drafts. Took it a long time 
to get going, but when it did—whew !—had all the 
steam I wanted. Gauge hugged thirty for half an 
hour with the safety valve wide open.” 

“What happened after that?” 

“The fire got full of dead spots and I had to 
break it up with a slice-bar and pull out the 
clinkers.” 

“That must have been a hot job?” 


“Good guess! “How do you like my new shirt 
and collar?” 

“Well, you have had a good first lesson in steam 
engineering.” 

“More than that. Bought a big beefsteak and 
the engineer and I went home with the fireman 
for dinner. He lives in one of those twelve dol- 
lar flats back of the building.” 

“T’ll bet Mrs. Fireman drove you all out with 
a broomstick.” 

“That was what I told the fireman would hap- 
pen, but it didn’t. You ought to see what she did to 
that steak. Um-m! No more Ritz-Blenheim for 
mine.” 

“Can they converse intelligently?” 

“Well, in one hour I learned all about coal, lu- 
bricating oils, and labor unions. From the Mrs. 
I learned how to be happy in spite of unexpected 
guests. She also showed me how to bring up a 
family of six on $15.00 a week, and how to live 
on nothing at all during a strike.” 

“Did she know who you were?” 

“Not at first, because I kept the overalls on. 
When the engineer told her she laughed and said 
she didn’t care, I was a good fellow anyway.” 

“You had a good time, didn’t you?” 

“You bet! Better than any I had in Europe, 
and it only cost me a dollar and three hours’ time.” 





Consulting Engineer Charles G. Armstrong attacks 
many of the older New York City schools as “the dead- 
liest of firetraps.” About the same time comes Dr. 
Charles A. Dana with his censure that the schools have a 
typical “mortuary touch.” 
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